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QUEEN’S SCHOLARS 

Forty proud Elizabethans who 
will see the Coronation 

“ Wivat Regina Elizabetha! Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 

With this cry of acclamation—the only Latin surviving 
from the medieval service—the 40 Queen’s Scholars from 
Westminster School will hail Queen Elizabeth II as she passes 
into the Choir of Westminster Abbey for her Coronation. 


It is to the first Queen Elizabeth 
that these scholars owe their 
foundation. There'had been a 
school attached to Westminster 
when it was a Benedictine monas¬ 
tery. The monastery was dissolved 
by Henry VIII, restored by Queen 
Mary, and dissolved again in 1560 
after Elizabeth had come to the 
throne. 

Queen Elizabeth the First then 
“adopted” the school, refounding 
it as the Royal College of West¬ 
minster in which “forty Queen’s 
Scholars ” were to be taught 
“grammar.” 

CONTINUING TRADITION 

“The Lord pour forth his spirit 
upon you that this our College 
from age to age may bring forth 
fruits of holiness and learning, ripe 
and abundant,” she wrote at the 
time. 

Queen Elizabeth took a great in¬ 
terest in her scholars, visiting the 
school to see how they were get¬ 
ting on in their work, and how 
“the fruits of learning” were, 
blossoming. She also attended the 
Christmas-term performance of 
their Latin play, a tradition which, 
like the privilege of greeting the 
Sovereign in Westminster Abbey, 
has continued to this day. 

Royal patronage meant no 
mollycoddling, however. The boys 
slept in a dormitory that had 
originally been the grain store of 
the monastery. Their staple diet 
was bread and beer, and for cloth¬ 
ing they were each allowed two 
yards of broadcloth costing eleven 
shillings. 

EARLY RISING 

' The Letters Patent of the 
Statute of Foundation required 
that the boys should rise at 5 a.m. 
and go to prayers. “Prayers 
finished they shall make their 
beds. Then each shall take any 
dust or dirt there may happen to 
be under his bed, into the middle 
of the chamber ... to be swept 
up afterwards. Then by twos in a 
long line shall they go down to 
wash their hands.” 

Throughout the years the 
Queen's Scholars—or King’s, 
according to the reign—have re¬ 
mained proud of their association 
with the Crown. Defying the 
Cromwellian Roundheads, the 
headmaster at the time, Richard 
Busby, led the school in public 
prayers for Charles the First on 
the morning of his execution. 

But it is probably not so much 
for his courage as for his prowess 
with the birch that Richard Busby 
J is most remembered. Among his 


many victims during half a century 
at the school was Fanny Burney’s 
grandfather, James. 

In his book on the Burneys, R. 
Brimley Johnson records - how 
James Burney, as a day scholar, 
was in the habit of loitering on the 
way home in spite of his father's 
instructions to the contrary. 

One morning, quite unaware of 
the contents, James delivered a note 
from his father to Dr. Busby. The 
headmaster looked at the letter 
and gave it back to James to read 
aloud. 

“Sir,” he read, “My son, the 
bearer of this letter, having long 
disregarded my admonitions against 
stopping to play with idle boys on 
his way home from school, I am 
sorry to be under the necessity of 
entreating you to—to—to— 
cor-” 

OLD DEBT REPAID 

James broke off and began to 
plead forgiveness, but Dr. Busby 
made him finish the words, “correct 
him,” and then proceeded to 
comply with the request “in a very 
liberal manner.” 

One of Dr. Busby’s birchings 
had a happy sequel. The upper 
and lower schools were separated 
by a curtain hanging from a bar— 
the bar over which the famous 
Greaze or pancake is tossed on 
Shrove Tuesday for the boys to 
scramble for. The curtain was 
torn down and no one would own 
up, so William Wake, son of the 
archbishop, took the blame and 
was duly birched by Dr. Busby. 

Years later Wake was implicated 
in a Royalist rising, and the judge 
presiding over his trial proved to 
be the actual culprit who had torn 
down the curtain at Westminster. 
Recognising in Wake the boy who 
had saved him from a flogging, the 
judge managed to get him re¬ 
prieved and so saved him from the 
scaffold. 

MAKING A ROD 

The metaphor of making a rod 
for one's own back literally meant 
what it said at Westminster. In 
his history of Westminster the 
present Master of the Queen’s 
Scholars, Mr. J. D. Carleton, gives 
a junior King's Scholar’s account 
of his life in 1820. 

In addition to lessons, fagging 
for his master, and such domestic 
chores as attending to fires and 
candles,'he mentions: “From nine 
to half-past I go into the bath¬ 
room, and there I make rods. I 
cannot do more than one; it is 
such hard work.” 

Continued on page 2 


EELS IN THE WORKS 

Large numbers of eels in New 
Zealand’s rivers and creeks have 
been making a nuisance of them¬ 
selves, even interfering with 
printers and firemen. The printing 
of a North Island newspaper 
which depends on water-power has 
several times been held up by eels 
in the pipes. 

At Whangurei a 35-lb. eel tried 
to join the fire brigade. The fire¬ 
men were digging a hole in a 
shallow creek to get more water to 
fight a nearby blaze, and were de¬ 
layed by the eel's persistent efforts 
to get into their hose! 


AGE MUST HAVE ITS FLING 

After breaking several windows 
in Wilhelmshaven, Germany, an 
old man was arrested. He ex¬ 
plained that never having done 
such a thing in his youth he was 
making up for it! 


THEY SING AS THEY GO 


Twenty-six boys are now singing 
their way across the United States 
and Canada, and going to school 
at the same time. In their special 
bus the boys of the Columbus 
Choir School at Princeton are on 
their annual tour, singing and 
working too. 

In all the great cities crowds 
flock to hear them, and to peep 
inside their travelling choir-school, 
where, instead of ordinary bus 
seats, are two long rows of school 
desks, bookshelves, blackboards, 
and a piano—all secured to the 
floor of the bus. 

Teachers travel with the boys, 
and as the bus rolls along the high¬ 
ways the school timetable is rigidly 
kept. Every 50 miles or so the 
boys play games; every evening 
their books are put away and they 
sing to packed audiences who have 
travelled miles to hear them. 


To capture a place in this choir 
school a boy must not only have 
a beautiful voice and know how to 
sing; he must be able to memorise 
30 different choral works. No boy 
is allowed to read the score during 
a performance—his eyes must be 
on the conductor, Herbert Huff¬ 
man, who founded the school 16 
years ago, and has made it the 
most popular of its kind in 
America.- 
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Puffed up 
ivith pride 


This giant rubber figure 
will prove to be one of the 
great attractions at the 
Festival Gardens in Eat- 
tersca, London. Several 
times every day the giant 
figure will be inflated to 
its full height of 33 feet. 
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ON Diplomatic Correspondent 

A mong the many royal congratulations to be sent to the young 
Queen Elizabeth on her Coronation Day will be several 
from youthful monarchs themselves not long enthroned. 
Among them will be King Baudouin, 22-year-old King of the 
Belgians, who, it was said, accepted the crown in 1951 only 
with reluctance. 

Whatever the circumstances then, certainly the prestige of 
the monarchy in Belgium has of late risen considerably. 

The young King of the-Belgians taken no part in State affairs since 


is shy and serious-minded, and his 
great interest ' is in mechanical 
engineering, of which he is an 
absorbed student in his spare time. 

Stormy events have marked his 
life. When he was three years old 
his grandfather. King Albert, was 
killed 1 while climbing in the 
Ardennes. Before he was five his 
mother, the beautiful Queen 
Astrid, was killed in a motoring 
accident. When he was ten the 
Germans invaded his country, and 
the Belgian royal family became 
prisoners of Hitler. 

YEARS OF EXILE 
Even when they were released 
they spent five years in exile. It 
meant that young Prince Baudouin 
for ten important years of his life 
had little or no opportunity of get¬ 
ting to know his own countrymen, 
of understanding their needs. 

His father, King Leopold, long 
the centre of bitter controversy, 
abdicated in July 1951 to give 
Belgium a fresh start; and then 
King Baudouin took up duties that 
an experienced Prince would have 
found no easy test. 

He lives at the Chateau of 
Lacken with his father, who has 


he abdicated, and with other 
members of his family. His closest 
companion is his 18-year-old 
brother, Prince Albert, who is to 
represent him at our own Queen 
Elizabeth’s Coronation. 

His life is a secluded one. When 
he does not travel by car, there is 
a royal train for him. On holiday, 
osiers and screens are fastened to 
the house where he stays to give 
more privacy. 

NEW UNITY 

It is not that his advisers wish to 
stand between him and the world 
—still less between him and his 
people. Indeed, Mr. Van Houtte, 
the Relgian Prime Minister, has 
done everything possible to bring 
the King nearer to nr, subjects. 
But unwelcome publicity for some 
time looked like harming the 
King's popularity. 

However, the King's personality 
is becoming known to the Belgians, 
and there is growing hope and 
belief that around him will form 
a new unity between the two 
distinctive races of his little 
country — the French-speaking 
Walloons and the more-numerous 
Flemish people. 


QUEEN’S SCHOLARS 


Continued from page 1 

It was during the reign of Queen 
Victoria that the life of the 
Queen’s Scholars began to im¬ 
prove. Much of their hardship 
and drudgery had been due to lack 
of money. In 1864 the Public 
Schools Commission revealed, for 
instance, that there had been no 
change in the headmaster's salary 
since the Foundation had been 
started by Elizabeth the First. 

He was still receiving £20 a year 
with two loaves of bread 'daily, 
and an allowance of £19 6s. 5d. 
instead of meals. The under 
master, who corresponded to the 
Master of the Queen’s Scholars, as 
the position is known now, was 
paid £15 a year with one loaf daily 
and no ration . . L „ 
allowance. 

It is to the fact 
that they were 
originally mem¬ 
bers of the 
Collegiate body 
and thus at¬ 
tended auto¬ 
matically in pro¬ 
cession with the 
Dean and Chap¬ 
ter of Westmin¬ 
ster that the 
Queen's Scholars 
owe their privi¬ 
lege of being 
present at most 
of the great his¬ 
torical occasions 
within the 
Abbey. 

They have 


attended the crowning of kings 
and queens, Royal weddings and 
funerals, the installation of 
Knights of the Bath, the burial of 
those whom the nation has 
honoured with interment within 
the Abbey. 

But never will these “forty 
Queen’s Scholars” have attended 
a more glorious occasion, never 
will they know a prouder moment 
than on the Second of June 1953 
when their voices soar above the 
choir’s singing of Sir Hubert 
Parry’s anthem: “I was glad when 
they said unto me. We will go into 
the house of the Lord,” and 
acclaim triumphantly in ringing 
tones, “Vivat Regina Elizabetha! 
Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 



News from Everywhere 



The Queen’s Scholars, in the film Royal Heritage 


By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

Parliament has a way of life 
which is probably unique. 
But how many of us could state 
right away a basic fact which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from any other way 
of life? 

This basic fact is so obvious 
that it is often forgotten: its sit¬ 
tings, from the beginning of busi¬ 
ness to the adjournment each day, 
are continuous. 

Parliament does not stop for tea, 
dinner, or supper. Someone is 
always talking, or taking part in 
the ceremonial handed down to 
our M.P.s from earlier times. No 
break at all in the proceedings is 
allowed. 

“Our proceedings,” said Speaker 
Morrison the other day, “are 
based generally upon the idea that 
hon. Members are continuously in 
their places in this House.” 

That does not mean that all 
M.P.s are in their places all the 
time, for they have other.impor¬ 
tant duties. But if the House 
broke off for meals the whole 
continuity of debate would be 
destroyed and its quality impaired. 

w* referred recently to the 
M.P.s’ ballot for adjourn¬ 
ment debates. Members also 
ballot for the right to debate 
motions of their own choice— 
private Members’ motions—as 
well as bills. 

Few have been- luckier in these 
ballots than Dr. Mont Follick, 
M.P. for Loughborough. “As 
this is my last Parliament,” he 
says, “the sequence of luck is not 
likely to recur.” 

Early this session he came top 
of the bill list with his Simplified 
Spelling Bill. The Minister of 
Education (Miss Horsbrugh) has 
given education research bodies 
some encouragement to make an 
experiment in teaching a simpler 
form of spelling if they wish, 
though they will get no special 
money grant for this. 

Last week the philologist-M.P. 
topped the motions list and was 
able to “call attention to the im¬ 
portance of the decimal system in 
schools and commerce.” 

B y the way. Miss Horsbrugh 
points out that parents have a 
responsibility to see that their chil¬ 
dren’s bicycles are in good order, 
though this does not apply where 
cycles arc provided by the local 
education authority. - 

In a recent circular the Minister 
recommended that there might be 
periodic inspections at schools, 
in which our friend the policeman 
might take part. 

^mbition: I have the right to 
live in the house I occupy for 
999 years'; if I can manage it— 
Mr. David Grenfell, “father” of 
the Commons. 

JJotii Houses rise this week 
(May 22) for an 18-day recess, 
which covers a parliamentary week 
at Whitsun as well as a parlia¬ 
mentary week over the Coronation 
period. 


NO MEN GO TO MOW 

A retired naval officer has in¬ 
vented an automatic grass mower 
which cuts a circular area 120 
yards across unattended. It was 
given its first trial at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. 

Film men who left a “property ” 
bus stop beside the roadway at 
Paddington while they went to 
lunch found on their return that 
people had formed a queue 
behind it. 

Baby shoes which can be ad¬ 
justed to fit a growing baby’s foot 
have been marketed in New York. 

TIGHT LINE > 

A man fishing in the River 
Mourne, in Co. Tyrone, landed 44 
trout in one day. 

Four swans were flown to Ger¬ 
many in a turbo-prop airliner as 
a gift from the Queen to the 
Mayor of Hamburg. 

Twenty-five children who 
suffered in the cast coast floods 
arc now enjoying a seven-week 
stay in the Canton de Vaud, in the 
Bernese Obcrland, as guests of the 
Swiss Plymouth Brethren. 

BADEN-POWEI.L HUT 

The Chief Scout, Lord Rowallan, 
will open the B.-P. Memorial Hut 
on the Rough Close camp site, 
Warwickshire, this Saturday. 

America has 53 special museums 
for children. 


The name of the American liner 
United States has been coated with 
phosphorescent paint to make it 
show up in the dark. 

SHERWOOD FLAG 

Nottinghamshire County Council 
is to have its own flag, which will 
be flown at the County Hall and 
Shire Hall on suitable occasions. 
The design, as befits the County of 
Sherwood Forest and Robin Hood, 
is a golden oak tree on a green 
field. 

Sets of long-playing records of 
the complete New Testament arc 
being sold in America. 

Robin Dayer, 12, and Joy 
Ragaged, 9, both of Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, played leading parts 
in a film about life on the island. 
It will be shown on Saturday 
mornings throughout the country. 

MODELS ON PARADE 

Up to 1000 entries are expected 
for the 1953 British National 
Model Aircraft Rally being held 
this weekend at R.A.F. Station 
Waterbeach, near Cambridge. 

A clinic where children in the 
Arctic can be: treated for serious 
illnesses has been built in Finland 
with the aid of Red Cross contri¬ 
butions from Scandinavia, Iceland, 
and the United States. 

An exhibition of Royal yachts 
is being held at the National 
Maritime Museum. 


LOOK AT THESE 1! 


kinm 

DOLL’S WAVING SET 

Give Dolly a perm tvith this 
netv set which contains 

SHAMPOO, 
CURLERS, PINS, NET, 
SETTING POWDER, 
SLIDE, COMB & RIBBON 

HARMLESS TO CHILDREN 

Send P.O. for 4/9. Postage Free 
(C.O.D. 1/6 ex.); Eire also. 


DRESS-UP WIGS 
TIIEATRICAL 
WIGS 
AND REAL 
MAKE-UP 
LIKE TnE 
FILM STARS HAVE 

Send P.O. or stamps to the 
value of 6d. together \vith S.A.E. 
for illustrated Price List. 




KIRLON 

DOLES’WIGS 

which can be 

COMBED 
BRUSHED 
WASHED 

Colours : Blonde, Brown, Auburn, 
Fair. 

Styles : Plaits or Curled. 
PRICES: 

Curled Circumference 

(Measurement all round the head) 
4/9 up to 12in. 

5/3 from 12in. to llin. 

5/8 „ llin. to 16in. 

6/6 „ 16in. to 18iri. 

10/- „ 18in. 

ALSO AVAILABLE WITH 
PLAITS, 1/- EXTRA. 

Send P.O. and STATE EXACT 
size. Postage Free (C.O.D. 1/6 ex.); 
Eire also. 


KIRLON GOLDEN CROWN 

(ns illustrated above) 

GIRL’S -fl f DOLLY’S 
CROWN I H CROWN 
Send P.O. Postage Free (C.O.D. 
1/6 ex.); Eire also. 


Available at all leading toy shops 

SI 

< 

rOTTEHHAM WIG CO., 1 

Dept. R.3) 43 HEW1NCT0H CAUSEWAY, LOtiDOl 

Telephone: HOP 1816 

LTD. 

I, S.E.1 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, closed fo 

five months in every 30, will be in 
a ten-year scheme to increase i 

ft'waa 

GIRLS SPREAD 
THEIR WINGS 

The first full-scale air display 
organised by women in this 
country is to be held on Whit 
Monday at White Waltham Aero¬ 
drome (near Maidenhead) where 
the Duke of Edinburgh learned to 
fly. They will make parachute 
jumps, carry out aerobatics and 
formation flying, and pilot 
“vintage” planes. 

This Coronation Air Display is 
being given by the Women’s Junior 
Air Corps. Over 400 girl cadets 
will march past Air Marshal 
Lydford. 

“Guest ” performers will include 
men, boys, and dogs. A Royal 
Navy Squadron, just back from 
Korea, will demonstrate rocket- 
assisted take-offs, B.E.A. men will 
fly helicopters, and Territorials are 
to send up a balloon from which 
parachutists will drop. 

Boys of the A.T.C.. will give a 
gliding display, and R.A.F. police 
dogs will show how they deal with 
intruders on an aerodrome. 


r overhaul for 
proved under 
ts capacity. 


COPPER AGAIN 

An old copper mine at Kawau 
Island, near Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land, is to be reopened after nearly 
a century of neglect. 

Early settlers in New Zealand 
found copper ore there in 1842, 
and worked the mine until the 
price of copper slumped. 

Kawau Island was the home for 
many years of Sir George Grey, 
who was twice Governor of the 
colony and later became its 
Premier. Now it is a holiday resort 
and port of call for yachtsmen. 

See World Mai> 


SMASH AND GRAB 
FISHING 

The research vessel Ernest Holt 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has been conducting an 
investigation in deep seas west of 
Greenland in the hope of finding 
new fishing grounds. 

West of Cape Farewell, Green¬ 
land, prolific areas have been dis¬ 
covered, but the sea bed is so 
rough that the nets become very 
badly damaged. There are also 
gigantic icebergs in the area. 

Experts say that in spite of the 
risk of damaging the nets, exploita¬ 
tion of this area could be very 
profitable. Fishermen have 
already named the area the Smash 
and Gralj Grounds—meaning that 
you grab plenty of fish but smash 
plenty of gear! 


NEW HARBOUR FOR 
THE GOLD COAST 

One of the finest harbours on 
the whole African seaboard now 
stand where surf-boats formerly 
loaded cargoes into ships offshore. 

It\is at Takoradi on the Gold 
Coast; where harbour extensions 
costing £3,250,000 were recently 
opened. 

Huge engineering feats have 
been carried out there. A hill SO 
feet high was blasted off the map, 
and the earth used to reclaim 49 
acres from the sea. New wharves 
and piers have been built which 
involve placing thousands of cubic 
feet of concrete on the sea-bed. 

Takoradi, a fishing village 25 
years ago, is now a bustling sea- 
I port with, a dazzling future. 

I See World Map 


INDIAN OCEAN 
AIRPORT 

The Kerguelen Islands, 2300 
miles south-west of Perth and mid¬ 
way between Perth and Cape 
Town, are being developed today 
as a French naval air base and a 
link between Australia and Africa. 

Already the two continents are 
linked by a weekly air service 
through Cocos Island, Mauritius, 
and Madagascar, but the route 
through Kerguelen is quicker. 

French engineers are building 
two airports on the main island, 
which is 90 miles long and 45 
wide. Hangars arc to be dug into 
the hills, and facilities for the 
landing and servicing of seaplanes 
are to be provided. 

A specially-built motorship is 
to conduct topographical, geolo¬ 
gical, and oceanographic surveys 
in the picturesque archipelago. 

Kerguelen’s radio is the hub of 
a communications network which 
includes Heard, New Amsterdam, 
and Crozet Islands, other French 
possessions on the fringe of the 
Antarctic. See World Map 


MORE REINDEER FOR 
LAPPS 

The Norwegian Government has 
voted the sum of £50,000 to pro¬ 
vide reindeer for the Lapp people 
under their care. 

At least 200 reindeer are con¬ 
sidered necessary to maintain one 
family, although many of them 
actually have much smaller Hocks. 

This latest grant will enable 2000 
reindeer to be purchased this year 
and shared among 60 Lapp families 
in North Norway. See World Map 


The Melittomma beetle has long 
devastated coconut plantations in 
the Seychelles Islands, a British 
Colony in the Indian Ocean. Now, 
after a year's research, three 
scientists have found a way of 
destroying the pest. 

• Their first task was to dissect 
infected trees and find how the 
creature did its damage. It was 
found that the beetle, by boring 
through the soft wood, set up a 
fermentation which led to the 
decay and death of the tree. 

To cure an infected tree, a hole 
must be cut in the bark and a 
fumigant placed in the hole and 
sealed. It takes two months to 
kill the pest. Of several fumigants 
tried, paradichlorobenzcne has 
been found to be the best. 


Mr CHRISTIAN'S RIDE 

When Mr. Elwyn Christian 
arrived in Auckland, New Zealand, 
not long ago he saw, and was 
driven in, a motor-car for the first 
time. 

This was not as surprising as it 
would seem, for Mr. Christian had 
come with his wife from Pitcairn 
Island, where the only vehicles are 
heavy, hand-made wheelbarrows. 
They were on their way to Sydney 
for a holiday. 

Mr. Christian is a descendant of 
Fletcher Christian who led the 
Bounty, mutineers. His wife, a 
Tasmanian, has been medical 
officer in Pitcairn for eight years. 
She says there are about 132 in¬ 
habitants on the island, and the 
standard of health there is very 
good. 


'■••SOUTtf* 

GEORGIA 


HOW BIG IS THE 
ANTARCTIC ? 

Australian scientists hope before 
the end of this year to begin a 
survey of the Antarctic continent. 
A party of nine will go there dur¬ 
ing the Antarctic summer to estab¬ 
lish a base at a spot giving access 
to the interior; and they hope to 
find out the exact size of the con¬ 
tinent beneath the ice cap. 

Aircraft will be used for ex¬ 
ploration, thus doing away with 
dangerous treks across vast ex¬ 
panses of icy waste. 


BANDSMEN FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 

Forty New Zealand bandsmen 
are-due to begin a 17-week tour 
of Britain on Whit Monday. 

New Zealand’s first National 
Band, and the first New Zealand 
band to visit Britain for 50 years, 
they are all amateur players. They 
wear a black uniform with silver 
trimmings. 


CATCALL 

Residents at Horsell, Surrey, 
were awakened the other night by 
a cat which had fallen asleep 
across the horn on the handlebars 
of a motor-cycle. 
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PREVIEW 

Tliis striking picture shows the 
Coronation coach and its horses 
and attendants from an unusual 
angle. The coach, seen again in - 
the lower picture, was built for 
George the Third in 1761. The 
wheels have been fitted .with 
rubber tyres for the first time. 


HILLTOP VIEW OF LONDON 


An even fairer view of London 
than that which inspired Words¬ 
worth on Westminster Bridge is 
claimed for Primrose Hill, where 
a new view indicator has been un¬ 
veiled. 

The indicator is a plaque on a 
stone pedestal showing in relief all 
the more important buildings that 
can be seen from the Hill. It has 
been presented by Mr. Arthur 
Kenyon, the . distinguished archi¬ 
tect, who designed it. 

The viewpoint was first known 
as Barrow Hill, and was called 
Primrose Hill in the 15th century, 
from the primroses which grew 
there in profusion until about 
1830. 

In days gone by the hill was 
•‘out in the country,” separated 
from London by fields. It was 
boggy ground, disliked by the 


citizens for that and for the fre¬ 
quent disorders which took place 
there at the end of the 18th 
century. 

It was a favourite spot for duels, 
and “pistols for two and coffee 
for one” was sometimes a grim 
reality at the Chalk Farm tavern 
nearby. 

Duelling gave way to public 
speakers later in the 19th century, 
and it was secured as a public open 
space just 100 years ago largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Hume, 
M.P. 

In 1864 the People's Oak was 
planted on the Hill during the 
Working Men's Shakespeare 
Jubilee and Great National 
Festival, organised to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of Shake¬ 
speare’s birth. The oak still stands, 
protected by a fence. 



Gy the C N Flying Correspondent 


Free holiday if . . . 

_^_quila Airways have offered to 
refund return fares and holi¬ 
day expenses to any passenger who 
has more than half-an-inch of rain 
during his fortnight's holiday at 
Funchal, Madeira, during July, 
August, and the first half of 
September. 

This remarkable concession has 
been made to show tourists how 
this Atlantic island is an ideal 
summer resort, combining moder¬ 
ate warmth with almost continuous 
sunshine. Following the airline’s 
offer, large graphs are being dis¬ 
played in Funchal hotels, enabling 
airline passengers to see, after each 
shower, how far they are from 
getting a free holiday! 

Lockheed’s 21st 

rp HE huge Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, a venture started 
by two Scottish brothers who 
emigrated to America, celebrates 
its 21st-birthday in June. 

The firm, which has produced 
more than 50 different types of 
aircraft, will some time this year 
complete the 25,000th plane to 
bear the Lockheed name. 

Sound barrier 

Experiments are to be made at 
London Airport to prevent 
the noise of aeroplane engines 
reaching Cranford, half a mile 
away. Experts hope that a wall 
made to their specifications—40 
feet high, 30 feet long, and 18 
inches thick, with arms extending 
110 feet at an angle of 30 degrees 
—will partly absorb and partly 
throw back the noise. 

Air garden party 

Qn Sunday, June 14, the Royal 
Aeronautical Society will hold 
its annual garden party on the 
lawns of beautiful Astwick Manor, 
on the edge of the De Havilland 
airfield, at Hatfield, Herts. 

Historic aircraft on view, some 
of which are due to make short 
(lights, include the Depcrdussin 
and Blackburn monoplanes of 
1910 and 1912 respectively, the 
Bristol Fighter. Sopwith Pup, and 
- Avro 504K of the First World 
War and various light planes which 
were well-known during the ’20s 
and ’30s. 

Chelsea balloonists 

Eour members of The Hague 
Balloon Club will make an 
ascent from the grounds of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, on 
June 6, where the Chelsea Fete will 
be in progress. 

Their balloon, which is coming 
from Holland by sea, is one of the 
largest in the world. The four 
Netherlanders hope that the wind 
will carry them back to their 
homeland. 

Howling success 

With her mother as an inter¬ 
preter, I4-month-old Christine 
Howling has recently been trying 
out the new designs in carry-cots 
and hammocks for use in B.O.A.C. 
airliners. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS AND 
HIS SECRET DIARY 


Camuel Pepys died 250 years ago—on May 26, 1703 — yet he 
remains a vivid figure to this day; in the famous private 
Diary which lie wrote in a special shorthand for secrecy he 
is very much alive to countless numbers of readers. 


As a most able civil 
servant, Samuel Pepys 
did great service for the 
British Navy; but there 
is little doubt that he 
would be unknown to 
most people today but 
for the entertaining Diary. 

This was not published 
until 1825, and then not in full, 
after it had been deciphered by the 
Revd. J. Smith and edited by Lord 
Braybrooke. Further editions 
appeared, each adding more 
material, until it was printed to¬ 
gether with much of. Pepys’s cor¬ 
respondence. 

Although the Diary brought 
Pepys back to people’s minds, for 
a long while it tended to give them 
a false impression. Besides giving 
vivid and valuable glimpses of 
events and social customs of the 
period in which he wrote it—from 
January 1, 1660 to May 31, 1669— 
it is very frank about his thoughts 
and actions, which were sometimes 
frivolous and deceitful. 

MASTERPIECE 

But who is there who never 
thinks or does anything which 
would incur censure if known to 
others? 

Pepys kept his private record for 
himself and did not intend it to he 
published. But we can all count 
ourselves fortunate that it was 
discovered and deciphered for, 
though he little suspected it, he 
wrote a masterpiece of its kind; 
moreover, if we keep a sense of 
proportion it is easy to see that 
he was a kindly and intelligent man. 

There are many references to 
friends, and his wife and house¬ 
hold, of going to church and hear¬ 
ing sermons, of personages of 
the day, and of social parties, at 
which there was generally music. 

Pepys loved music; but he also 
had a weakness for collecting 
curious things, and, what was more 
valuable, he assembled a goodly 
library which was eventually be¬ 


queathed to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. This 
was the college to which 
he went from St. Paul's 
Choir School, in the City 
of London. 

Pepys had not long left 
the university when 'he 
married Elizabeth St. 
Michel, a very pretty girl of only 
15. She had no marriage portion, 
and although he came from a dis¬ 
tinguished old family of East 
Anglia, he was poor. 

Fortunately for the young 
couple, a distant relative of Pepys 
(Sir Edward Montagu, afterwards 
Lord Sandwich) offered them 
accommodation in his house and 
helped his young kinsman to 
obtain some small appointments. 

He must have shown himself 
capable, for in 1660, when he 
started the jottings of his Diary, 
Pepys was given the more impor¬ 
tant appointments of Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy and Clerk of the 
Privy Seal. Such posts were then 
obtained by influence, and it was 
often more by good fortune than 
good management that the 
appointed person proved really 
suitable. 

CAPABLE OFFICIAL 

However, the arrangement made 
for Samuel Pepys was justified by 
efficient work, and in 1686 he was 
made Secretary of the Admiralty. 

After his retirement, following 
the Revolution of 1688 and the 
accession of William HI and Mary 
in 1689, the Board of Admiralty 
often consulted him on matters of 
naval administration, for lie had 
shown himself to be the most cap¬ 
able official who had ever handled 
such business, as well as being 
unusually honest for those times. 

His Memoirs relating to the 
State of the Royal Navy were 
printed in 1690, but it was the 
Diary written only for his own 
eyes that eventually earned him 
undying fame. 



PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 



37. Lockheed T-33 Shooting Star 

A training version of the famed 
Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star, the 
first American tactical jet fighter, 
the T-33 has become a mainstay 
of jet pilot training programmes in 
eight allied nations as well as the 
United States and Canada. 

The T-33 differs from the F-80 
fighter-bomber in having a 
lengthened fuselage ahead of the 
wings to accommodate an extra 
seat for the trainee. Both seats 
are enclosed by a continuous 
canopy hinged at the rear and 
raised electrically. Power for the 


T-33 is provided by a. 3900 lb.- 
thrust Allison J-33-A-23 turbojet 
which “breathes” through intakes 
in the wing roots. 

T-33s, flying from U.S.A.F. 
bases, are a common sight over 
parts of Great Britain and can be 
easily recognised by their low, 
diamond-shaped wings set well 
back, long fuselage with its 
drooping nose, .and the large tear¬ 
drop canopy. The plane in our 
picture is carrying drop tanks. 

Span is 38 feet and length 37 feet 
9 inches. Maximum speed: 543 
m.p.li. at 25,000 feet. 
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HER MAJESTY’S 
BODYGUARD 


A ll the Household troops pro¬ 
vide royal bodyguards at 
one time or another, but there 
are special corps that take pre¬ 
cedence over all the Queen’s 
troops. 

In England the nearest guard 
of the Queen’s person is the 
Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms. The members of 
this corps are little known to the 
public, for they never march 
through the streets except at 
royal funerals. 

Many people saw them at the 
lying-in-state of King George VI, 
standing in their dong blue 
cloaks, guarding the catafalque 
in company with the Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

But their usual role is at St. 
James’s Palace and Buckingham 
Palace, where they stand by the 
throne at royal receptions and 
investitures ; also, on special 
occasions, they are present with 
the' sovereign at services in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

JJCr Majesty’s Body Guard of 
the Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, to give it 
the full title, consists at present 
of about four officers and 27 
Gentlemen. They are retired 
Army officers who have been 
decorated for war services. There 
is usually a V.C. on one of the 
scarlet coatees. 

This corps d’clite has a Lieu¬ 
tenant, a Clerk of the Cheque 
(more familiarly known as an 
adjutant), a Standard Bearer, and 
a Harbinger. Their Captain is 
-a peer and a member of the 
ministry, retiring with the 
Government. 

The Gentlemen arc in direct 
descent from the body of Spears 
founded in 1509 by Henry VIII 
from the younger sons of noble 
families. 

In the reign of George IV the 
corps almost lost its early mili¬ 
tary significance, and was only 
reconstituted during the reign of 
Queen Victoria as a purely mili¬ 
tary body. 

Their coatees are scarlet, and 
the dark blue trousers are 
buckled under the instep. Fac¬ 
ings, belt, and sword tassel are 
scarlet and gold. Though they 
are a dismounted body, they 
wear gilt spurs because they 
originally rode with their sove¬ 
reign into battle. 

The hafts of the tall axes car¬ 
ried by the Gentlemen are 
crimson with gold studs. The 
officers carry black sticks 
mounted with gold or silver, 
while all bear sabres of the 
cavalry pattern. 

The Captain is a Gold Stick, 
and the Lieutenant, Clerk of the 
Cheque, and Standard Bearer 
are Silver Sticks and receive 


their Sticks of Office from the 
sovereign personally. 

]Tar better known to the public 
is the outer guard who form 
the second ring or bodyguard 
round the sovereign. They are 
popularly known as Beefeaters, 
but officially they are the 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

Henry VII formed this corps 
in 1485 as his bodyguard. They 
were then archers, for the long 
bow was the chief weapon in 
those days, the bowmen of 
England having won Crccy and 
Agincourt. 

The Yeomen of the Guard are 
therefore the oldest military 
corps in this^ or any other 
country. 

The first of the Tudors not 
only named the corps, but de¬ 
signed their uniform, which, in 
all essentials, is to this day the 
same as the original. 

The name Beefeater may be 
a corruption of the French word 
“Buffetiers,” a title bestowed 
on them soon after their incep¬ 
tion because they were stationed 
during State banquets at the 
bullet, or sideboard. However, 
this origin is doubtful. 

They are familiar through 
pictures rather than in person 
because, like the Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, they are seldom seen in 
the open excepting for State pro¬ 
cessions and the occasional 
march as a corps between 
Buckingham Palace and their 
headquarters in Friary Court, 
St. James’s Palace. 

The striking Tudor costume 
renders them conspicuous, how¬ 
ever, even in black-and-white 
press photographs, while under 
the lighting of the candelabra in 
the Throne Room or marching 
in sunshine on cither side of the 
sovereign’s gilded coach they are, 
indeed, a vivid splash of colour 
in their uniforms of scarlet, 
black, and gold. 

The Yeomen of the Queen’s 
Body Guard, to give them their 
full title, in addition to being 
the sovereign's guard, were also 
personal servants. In fact, they 
are still detailed on the Roll of 
the Guard as Yeomen Bed 
Hanger, who made the royal bed, 
and Yeomen Bed Goer, who 
helped the sovereign to prepare 
for bed! 

The Tower of London was the 
headquarters of the guard till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I, but 
moved to St. James’s Palace 
when the Queen went to Green¬ 
wich and Whitehall. 

Fhe sovereign’s Scottish Guard, 
the Royal Company of 
Archers, is supposed to have 
existed as his military guard 
since Flodden Field, but their 
actual inception was recorded in 
the year 1676. 



In the 19th century George IV 
presented their Captain-General 
with a gold stick, thus constitut¬ 
ing the company part of the 
royal Household. The Captain- 
General, therefore, at a corona¬ 
tion or similar ceremony stands 
immediately beside the Gold 
Stick of England and so, with the 
officers on guard for the day, 
next to the sovereign’s person. 

The court dress of the com¬ 
pany consists of green tunics 
with darker green velvet facings, 
gold epaulettes, crimson silk 
sash, gold-laced trousers, and a 
gold-laced cocked hat with green 
cock’s feathers. 

The officers wear a gold sash 
in place of a crimson one, and 
an aglet on the left shoulder. All 
ranks wear swords. 

The present field dress consists 
of a dark green tunic with black 
braid facings, with a narrow strip 


of crimson velvet in the centre ; 
shoulder wings and gauntleted 
cults similarly trimmed ; dark 
green trousers with a black and 
crimson stripe ; a bow-case worn 
as a sash, of the same colour as 
the coat, with a centre ornament 
of two arrows crossed saltirewise 
in a garter tie, surmounted by a 
crown. 

A black leather waist belt with 
a richly-chased gold clasp carries 
a short sword, gilt-hilted and 
shaped as a Roman gladiator’s 
weapon. Their headgear is a 
Balmoral bonnet with thistle 
ornament and eagle’s feather. In 
the left hand they carry an un¬ 
strung bow. 

The company’s mess uniform 
consists of a dark green dress 
coat with velvet collar and gilt 
buttons, white waistcoat, and 
black trousers. 

The Captain-General is always 


a Scottish peer, and Holyrood 
Palace is their background. 

Besides these special companies 
the Household troops of the 
Life Guards and the Royal 
Horse Guards provide mounted 
escorts, while the Foot Guards— 
Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots, 
Irish, and Welsh Guards—pro¬ 
vide the outer palace guards on 
foot. 

There must be few visitors to 
London who do not witness the 
impressive daily ceremonial at 
St. James’s and Whitehall of the 
mounting of the Queen’s Guard. 
As for the ceremony of Trooping 
the Colour on Horse Guards 
Parade to celebrate the Queen’s 
“official” birthday, with her 
Majesty mounted and in uniform 
to take the salute, there can 
surely be no more magnificent 
military spectacle in the world. 
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FAIR PLAY FOR 
ANIMALS 

It is good news that the Royal 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is 
making progress in its cam¬ 
paign to abolish steel-toothed 
traps in England and Wales. 
Parliament is to be asked to 
pass a law making the use of 
such traps'illegal. 

Next year Britain is to be 
host to the World Congress for 
the Protection of Animals. It 
would be salutary if by then 
the use of these cruel traps had 
been forbidden in these islands, 
for they detract from our 
world-wide reputation for 
kindness to animals. 

The basis of our care for 
animals is fair play. We are 
traditionally an animal-loving 
people. 

There are humane means of 
keeping down their numbers 
without subjecting them to the 
torture of the steel trap, which 
frequently claims dogs and 
cats among its victims. 

George Eliot once wrote 
that, “ animals are such agree¬ 
able friends—they ask no 
questions, they pass no 
criticisms.” And so everyone 
would say about a pet cat or 
dog. We should believe the 
same about all our wild furred 
creatures whose survival is 
dependent on human under¬ 
standing and kindness. 

The R.S.P.C.A.’s campaign 
of fair play for wild animals 
deserves support from us all. 


Coronation kindness 

CTne opportunity to make a 
^ kind Coronation gesture is 
to help the Infantile Paralysis 
Fellowship, whose Polio Post 
Week is from May 23 to 30. 

As well as penny “polio 
stamps,” the Fellowship is selling 
attractive coloured souvenir post¬ 
cards, showing pictures of the 
Queen, the throne and regalia, 
and so on. A packet containing 
six postcards and 12 seals costs 
only 2s., and can be obtained 
from the Fellowship at 1 Spring- 
field Terrace, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Another timely gesture is to 
support the National Spastics 
Society, which helps children 
suffering from cerebral palsy, or 
muscular disability owing to an 
injury to part of the brain. 

The Society is also distributing 
penny Coronation seals, and any¬ 
one wishing to help by selling 
them should send to 44 Stratford 
Road, London, W,8. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


■say 

* PETER PUCK 


WANTS TO 

Wh- 

KNOW 


If collectors 
of stamps 
stick together 


A housewife wants to know how 
to tell a fresh egg. And what to 
tell it? 

Girls learn to read more quickly 
than boys. The boys should be 
brought to book. 

BILLY BEETLE 


An insurance agent cycles every¬ 
where. Thinks it a good policy. 

Big children should not quarrel 
before little ones, says a teacher. 
But suppose the little ones do not 
want to quarrel. 

Some people have a remarkable 
gift for choosing presents. Especi¬ 
ally for themselves. 

A wall in a Surrey school has 
cracked. Thought it ira.r breaking 
up day. 



KNOW YOUR OWN 
DISTRICT 

At Charlton in south-east 
London, the boys of Foss- 
dene Secondary school recently 
displayed their ingenious illus¬ 
tration of the Port of London. 

Below a map of the Pool and 
docks was a push-button device 
—the wiring was also done by 
the boys—showing the com¬ 
modities handled at the various 
docks. They had also made 
models of dockside installations. 

Near most schools is some 
local industry in which many of 
the boys and girls will one day 
work. The more they know' of 
it the more useful and successful 
they are likely to be ; but what¬ 
ever career they enter, the know¬ 
ledge they have gained of the 
world’s work will stand them in 
good stead. 


Thirty Years Ago 

TAr. Howard Somervell, the 
^ mountaineering doctor who 
was in the band of climbing 
heroes who nearly reached the 
top of Mount Everest, and who 
gave charming lectures with 
Tibetan music when he returned 
home, has been accepted as a 
medical missionary for Indian 
work by the London Missionary 
Society, with leave to join in 
another climbing attempt if he 
is wanted. 

As he came home from the 
Himalayas he passed through 
Southern India, and chanced 
upon a district where there was 
only one doctor in the midst of 
a million people. That is where 
he is going back. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
May 26, 1923 


Village Signs—3 
Jk 



JUST AN IDEA 

As Bacon wrote: A cripple in 
the right way will beat a racer 
in the wrong. 


This sign at Biddenden, Kent, 
recalls Elizabeth and Mary 
Chulkhurst, twins who were born 
in 1100 and died at the age of 34. 
In their wills they left the rents 
on land they owned to the poor, 
and also to be used for hospitality 
to visitors on Easter Monday. 
For 800 years the custom of offer¬ 
ing a biscuit to all Easter visitors 
to Biddenden has been observed. 


Think on these Things 

TT7e all like to be placed on 
' v our honour and trusted in 
doing our own work ; we are 
glad, too, when there is honour¬ 
able mention of our labour. 

Work for God is honourable. 
About 300 years ago a clumsy, 
ill-educated man named Nicholas 
Herman asked to be admitted to 
the Carmelite monastery in Paris. 
He became Brother Lawrence 
and was sent to work in the 
kitchen. Though he was con¬ 
tinually breaking things he did 
his best. 

There for 15 years he worked 
and talked for God. His gentle¬ 
ness and love endeared him to 
all the other brethren and they 
wrote down his sayings in a little 
book called the Practice of the 
presence of God. 

Brother Lawrence was one 
who wanted to honour God as 
much by work as in sacrament. 
“The time of business does not 
differ with me from the time of 
prayer ”—that was his guiding 
principle. F. P. 


Price of Freedom 

Although President Eisen- 
hower is determined that the 
free world shall be able to defend 
itself against aggression, he 
knows the cost only too well. In 
a recent speech he gave these 
equivalents for the price of one 
heavy bomber: 

- A modern school in more 
than thirty cities. 

Two electric power plants, 
each serving 60,000 people. 
Two hospitals. 

Those are sad,' stark facts 
underlining the price of defend¬ 
ing Freedom. The price of not 
defending it is Freedom itself. 


Maths without tears 

T'he mechanical fairy god¬ 
mother of our dreams has 
been invented by a group of 
American, French, and German 
experts, according to Benjamin, 
a French children’s paper. 

It is an electronic calculator 
no bigger than a typewriter. It 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, and 
divides “in a flash,” and takes 
only 30 seconds to produce the 
square root of a, number of 
18 figures. 

Our young contemporary re¬ 
flects sadly that it is unlikely 
ever to be allowed in classrooms. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

T'he more civilised people 
"*• become, the worse teeth 
they have. 

Professor Cuttonn Tovenul of Oslo 

Y/W'itjiout tradition, art is like 
** a flock of sheep without a 
shepherd. Without innovation it 
is a corpse. Innovation involves 
experiment, and experiment 
might not always be fruitful. 

Sir Winston Churchill 

T'he interested, well-informed 
-*• worker always does his job 
with better heart. 

Sir Walter Monckton, 
Minister of Labour 

Tf children are to grow into 
library members they should 
begin to make their contact early 
and be at home in the library by 
the time they leave school. 

Mr. H. B. Lawson, of the 
Ministry of Education 

T Tnless bitterness and prejudice 
^ against Japan are forgotten 
there is little hope of lasting 
peace. 

New Zealand Minister of Defence 


Festival 

The hills are calling boy and 
girl: 

“Hither and play 

This holiday! 

Shake careless lock and flying 
curl; 

Laugh with the hosts of May!” 

And from the town where 
chimneys frown 

And soot bestow 

On all below, 

And ill-used waters dirty-brown 

Creep sadly past things tumble- 
down, 

Laughing the children go ; 

Eager with news of growing 
grass, 

Grass that is green, 

Streams that are clean, 

Edens where dainty birds sing 
as they pass, 

Sing as they spy each lad and 
lass 

Dazed with the music and sheen. 

W. N. S. 


Out and About 

TX/Tounds of soil freshly pushed 
J ' V - L up, in long lines across the 
field, tell of the busy mole 
strongly tunnelling for grubs, 
insects, and worms. He also eats 
snails and slugs, and sometimes 
a frog or lizard to satisfy his. 
cver-raging appetite. 

It is not so easy to be on the 
spot when the soil is actually 
being thrown up, because the 
practically-blind mole under¬ 
neath is highly sensitive to vibra¬ 
tions. If he notices movement 
above, he keeps still. 

Perhaps that is why this hard¬ 
working animal, who actually 
seems to make little use of his 
underground sleeping chamber, 
comes into a common European 
saying for which the French is: 
“dormir comme un taupe.” 
“Taupe” means mole, and the 
English phrase “to sleep like a 
top ” grew from mistaking the 
French word. We ought to say 
“sleep like a mole.” C. D. D. 


THE WISE TRAVELLER 

As the Spanish proverb says, 
“He who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry 
the wealth of the Indies with him.” 
So it is in travelling; a man must 
carry knowledge with him, if he 
would bring home knowledge. 

Samuel Johnson 



OUR HOMELAND 


Tower of London 
and Tower Bridge 
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LIFE WITH THE LIONS 

A dog's life is good enough for Samson, the tame lion seen being 
1 fed in the picture below. 

For six years he has lived like a family dog at a farm near Pretoria 
in South Africa. When he is let off his chain in the backyard, he makes 
a beeline for the kitchen stove and settles down for a snooze. 


PAGEANT OF HERALDRY 

Mr. L. G. Pine, Editor of Burke's Peerage , here concludes his explanation of some of the heraldic 
devices and coats-of-arms to be seen during Coronation time. 

6 . Tlie Southern Dominions and the Colonies 



AUSTRALIA 




NEW ZEALAND 


He was brought to the Fritz 
family as a sickly cub by some 
hunters, and Mrs. Fritz reared him 
on baby food. He grew into a 
fine lion with a dark mane who is 
only fierce to intruders seeking to 
steal poultry or fruit. 

Samson not only draws a small 
cart, but allows the Fritz children 
to ride on his back. His meals 
consist of meat and maize meal 
porridge with sugar and milk, of 
which he is very fond. 

He has to be kept chained up in 
the daytime because Africans re¬ 
fuse to work on a farm where 
there is a lion at large. At night 
he sleeps in a comfortable room 
next to the byre where Mr. Fritz 




Meal time for Samson 


keeps his valuable Jersey cows, 
which are quite safe with Samson. 

Not long ago this family pet 
disappeared, to the consternation 
of the Fritzes and the alarm of the 
neighbourhood. For two days 
there was no news of him. 

Then, as his friends sat down 
sadly to their evening meal, there 
came the familiar scratching of 
heavy paws against the door. 
There w'as Samson, bedraggled but 
unhurt. Mr. Fritz concluded that 
he must have spent the weekend 
among the reeds at the riverside., ^ 

The returned prodigal was given 
a royal meal and allowed to sleep 
by the kitchen stove. Koos, the 
African boy who had been sleeping 
there, objected to his bedmate and 
was given quarters elsewhere! 

FOUR LIONESSES 
j^ews of lions of a less docile 
kind comes from farther north, 
in Rhodesia. 

A well-known Rhodesian Soccer 
player, Mr. Simonides, was re¬ 
turning in a small car from Durban 
with his wife and two-year-old 
daughter one evening recently 
when they saw two lionesses lying 
on the road. Mr. Simonides 
turned the car to drive back the 
way he had come, only to be con¬ 
fronted by four more lionesses! 

For ten minutes the lionesses on 
both sides stared at the car, switch¬ 
ing their tails slowly to and fro as 
though to indicate: “Stay where 
you are until we decide what to 
do about you!” 

At last all the lionesses lazily 
walked off into the bush. Mr. 
Simonides turned round again to 
make for Salisbury, but he had 
only gone 200 yards when two 
more lions with two lionesses 
brought him to a halt. 


“We were really getting worried 
now,” said Mr. Simonides. “My 
wife said we had better drive back 
the way we had come and put up 
at a rest camp we had passed 
earlier. So I turned the car, only 
to find that the other lionesses 
were back on the road. 

“I couldn't chance trying to 
accelerate through them because 
we were top-heavy with all the 
luggage we had on the roof. In 
any case, my small car would not 
have stood much chance if we had 
hit one of the animals. So we 
just waited. 

“Then I switched on my lights 
and this seemed to worry them, 
because they wandered off into the 
bush. We started driving towards 
Salisbury again.” 

This time, to their great relief, 
they found the road clear of lions 
and were able to go home. 


TWO BOOKS 

We regret that by an unhappy 
chance the titles and notices of two 
of the books in last week’s C N 
Bookshelf were confused. 

We apologise to the authors and 
publishers concerned and here give 
the reviews as they should have 
appeared. 

IN VENEZUELA 

Thunder Country, by Armstrong 
Sperry (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 

To see the words Terra Incognita 
on a map is indeed unusual 
these days, and they thrilled Chad 
Powell, the lad in this yarn. He 
had been given.five months’ leave 
of absence from school to go with 
his ornithologist father to Venez¬ 
uela, unknown land of suspicious 
savages, giant anacondas, and 
jaguars, and with rivers infested by 
fish that can strip the flesh from a 
man or animal in a few minutes. 
There is never a dull moment with 
Chad and his father. 

DANCING YEARS 

No Castanets at the Wells, by 
Lonta Hill (Evans Brothers, 9s. 6d.) 

j^fter she had talked her parents 
into letting her go to the 
Sadler's Wells Junior School of 
Dancing, and after spending two 
years there, Caroline Scott was 
told she would never make a 
ballerina. But what seemed tragic 
failure turned her to the develop¬ 
ment of her real talent—for 
Spanish dancing. 

Lorna Hill’s other tales about 
Sadler's Wells have made a strong 
appeal to young dancing enthusi¬ 
asts, and they will not be dis¬ 
appointed in this latest one. 


ELECTRICITY IS CHEAP 

Electric motors are 20 times as 
cheap as manpower for doing the 
same job. 

This claim is made in an indus¬ 
trial research report, the calculation 
being based on the cost of operat¬ 
ing an electric-powered machine 
compared with the wages of a man 
doing the same work. 


A ustralia’s coat - of - arms, 
granted in 1912, has a shield 
composed of six sections which 
display the Arms of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. ‘ Within the shield, 
around these six compartments, 
runs a bordure in ermine (one of 
the furs used in heraldry), and this 
makes the divisions for the various 
States unlike the quarterings of 
ordinary coats-of-anns. 

Such quarterings have always 
been used as separate shields, but 
as the bordure makes the interior 
of the shield indivisible the various 
States must have coats-of-arms 
differing from those shown in the 
Commonwealth shield. 

In the Commonwealth shield 
Victoria has a crown surmounting 
five stars, but the Stale shield has 
no crown, though it appears in the 
crest, held by a kangaroo. As 
another instance. New South Wales 
is represented in the Common¬ 
wealth shield by a cross em¬ 
blazoned with stars and a lion; in 
the State Arms of New South 
Wales there are added representa¬ 
tions of its wealth—a fleece and a 
garb (sheaf of corn). 

The emblem of Western Austra¬ 
lia is the famous black swan, so 
well known to stamp collectors. 
South Australia uses as a badge 
the piping shrike bird. ' 

In devising a coat-of-arms, the 
object of the heralds has always 
been, to tell a story, and this is 
well demonstrated in the shield of 


THAMES RACE FOR 
BARGES 

The first race of Thames sailing 
barges for 15 years—and possibly 
the last—takes place on Thursday, 
May 21. This is the Thames Sail- 
Barge Race in the Thames 
Estuary, over a course of 50 miles, 
from the Lower Hope to the Oaze 
Buoy and back. 

A dozen barges will take part, 
against 16 in the last race in 1938. 
But this year, for the first time, 
there will be a class for auxiliary 
barges, with their propellers un¬ 
shipped for the race. Most of the 
barges come from Kent, last home 
of the sailing barge; all are over 
35 years old. 

Winning barges will receive pen¬ 
nants to fly at the masthead, and 
there are cups or other mementoes 
for every member of the crews. 

The reason why this may be the 
last race is that owners lose so 
much trading time in preparing 
the : r barges for racing; there is 
also the difficulty of finding crews. 


New Zealand, which has five com¬ 
partments. The four stars in the 
first represent the Southern Cross; 
the fleece in the second represents 
the pastoral life of New Zealand; 
the sheaf of corn in the third is 
agriculture; and the hammer and 
mallet in the fourth are for 
industry; and the three ships in the 
central panel are symbols of 
adventure and commerce. 

In the Arms of the Union of 
South Africa, dating from 1910,- 
the shield is quarterly. A female 
figure of Hope (for the Cape of 
Good Hope) is in the first quarter; 
the second, for Natal, has two 
wildebeeste; the orange tree in 
the third represents the Orange 
Free State; and the fourth has the 
Transvaal emblem—a typical 
wagon used in the trek of the Boer 
settlers across the Vaal. 

The shield on the Arms of 
Southern Rhodesia, granted in 
1924, bears the thistles and the 
lion from the coat-of-arms of Cecil 
Rhodes, the founder of the 
Colony. A gold pick on a green 
ground is the main charge and is a 
symbol of mining, one of the main 
pillars of the country's wealth. 


Two young men have returned 
to Bulawayo in Southern Rhodesia 
after cycling 25,000 miles during a 
six-year tour through Africa, South 
America, and parts of Europe. 

They are brothers, Harry and 
Geoffrey Cauldwell, and they have 
brought back with them a note¬ 
book stamped with the date post¬ 
mark of every city, town, and 
village through which they have 
passed* Beside the postmarks are 
descriptions of the places or of 
adventures there. 

One of their most strenuous ex¬ 
ploits was near the world's southern¬ 
most town, Ushuaia, in the island 
of Ticrra del Fuego. In this bleak 
region they spent two days 
struggling up the steep and rocky, 
path of a 60-mile mountain pass, 
and when they reached Ushuaia, 
they found they had made history: 
the pass had never before been 
crossed other than by mule 
transport. 

The Governor of; Tierra del 
Fuego was so impressed that he 


Ceylon has a coat-of-arms 
showing an elephant marching 
forward between a grove of eight 
coconut trees. But since 1948 she 
has had Dominion status and has 
used as her emblem an heraldic 
lion, an ancient device of the old 
Kings of Kandy, and one which 
symbolises the Cingalese race. 

It would be possible to write 
for many pages about the Arms 
of the various territories which 
acknowledge allegiance to Queen 
Elizabeth II. Bermuda, St., 
Vincent, the Leeward Islands, 
Jamaica, the Federated Malay 
States, the Straits Settlements, the 
Falkland Islands, British Hon¬ 
duras, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, 
and Fiji, to mention only some, all 
have coats-of-arms. 

Among the most picturesque are 
the Arms of Zanzibar, Nyasaland, 
and Seychelles. Zanzibar's show 
the native dhotv. Those of Nyasa¬ 
land display a leopard, erect and 
fierce, standing on rocks against a 
white background with the rising 
sun above. The Seychelles have 
a tropical beach, with a turtle 
basking in the shade of palm 
trees. 


arranged a 1 free return trip to the 
mainland for them in a naval 
aircraft. 

During their six years of wan¬ 
dering they kept themselves by all 
sorts of jobs. They helped to in¬ 
troduce electricity into a village 
in Paraguay's river-forest; painted 
a school at Rio de Janeiro, and 
worked at pipe-laying in a peni¬ 
cillin factory at Buenos Aires. 

They took jobs in an armament 
factory at Santiago, and on a 
sheep-farm in the Andes foothills. 
They also earned money by lectur¬ 
ing, though they knew no Spanish 
when they reached South America; 
they had picked qp the language as 
they went along and in the end 
could speak almost fluently. 

Geoffrey’s wanderlust is not yet 
satisfied. He plans another cycle 
ride up the Amazon to Venezuela 
and Colombo, after which he will 
ride through Central America to 
the U.S.A. and Canada. Later on 
he hopes to cycle. round New 
Zealand and Australia. 




CYCLING AND WORKING ROUND THE WORLD 
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Steps to Sporting F am c 


David Sheppard 



New Sussex county 
cricket captain is the 
England Test bats¬ 
man and Cambridge 
Blue, David Shep¬ 
pard, born at Rei- 
gate, Surrey, March 
6, 1929. 


A brilliant right-hand bats¬ 
man, Sheppard played for 
Cambridge 1950-51-52, but 
had been awarded his Sussex 
county cap in 1949. His 
delay in appearing for the 
University was due to Army 
service. 


His aggregate of 3545 runs 
for Cambridge set up a record. 
With John Dewes in 1950 he 
shared in two opening partner¬ 
ships that long remained a 
topic of conversation—349 v. 
Sussex and 343 against the 
West Indies. 


If David Sheppard were to 
devote his future to cricket, 
there is little doubt that he 
would reach the top-most 
heights. Instead he is study¬ 
ing for the Church, and this 
may be his last full season 
of county cricket. 


LONG TRAIL OF DESERT CATTLE DROVER 


HOME OF HIE GOLDEN 
KNIGHT 

The house and grounds of 
Hinchingbrooke, the noblest home 
in Huntingdonshire, are to be open 
to the public for the first time this 
summer. 

A former nunnery, it was first 
made a magnificent mansion by Sir 
Henry Cromwell who, for his 
generosity and love of splendour, 
was called the Golden Knight. 
His son, uncle of Oliver Cromwell, 
entertained James I here—so 
lavishly, it is said, that he was 
ruined and had to sell the house 
to the Montagu family, who have 
owned it ever since. 

Edward Montagu became the 
first Earl of Sandwich, and his 
relative, Samuel Pepys, tells us in 
his famous diary how the earl 
added to Hinchingbrooke which, 
thought Samuel, would be “mighty 
noble indeed.” 

The fourth Earl of Sandwich, in 
George' Ill’s time, was an unpopu¬ 
lar First Lord of the Admiralty, 
but gave his name to an cver- 
popular snack as well as to several 
islands. 

Among the many historic relics 
to be seen at Hinchingbrooke is 
the hat worn by Oliver Cromwell 
at the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament. 


ATOMIC POWER FOR 
INDUSTRY 

British scientists are well on the 
way towards completing a proto¬ 
type atomic power plant suitable 
for ship propulsion, and also 
another type of atomic energy 
machine to be used for generating 
electricity. 

Owing to lack of publicity on 
British atomic research, it is not 
generally realised that this country 
was the first to use nuclear power 
as a practical method of heating a 
building. 

. British radio-active by-products- 
also have numerous applications in 
industry and medical work, some 
of the material being exported to 
several countries. 


Wally Dowling, a six-footer in 
his late fifties, spare and sun¬ 
tanned, is just coming to the end 
of his Australian summer ride 
from Hall's Creek to Wiluna, in 
Western Australia. 

Each year he strikes the 
Canning Stock Route, which runs 
for a thousand miles across the 
Western Australia desert, driving 
500 head of cattle to be fattened 
in the rich green pastures around 
Wiluna. 

It is a slow ride of only eight 
miles a day, for the rough cattle 
track is five miles wide—enough 
for a bullock to wander in and to 
cause Wally and his men a lot of 
trouble- bringing the wanderer back 
to the herd. 

The route is named after A. W. 
Canning, the man who, more than 
any other, explored the scrub and 
desert country which forms the 
gigantic bulge of Western Austra¬ 
lia. But no man today knows the 
route so well as drover Wally 
Dowling. 

For nearly five months every 
year he lives on the track, and 
knows every twist of it. On the 
maps of Western Australia the 
Canning Route is a wavy line of 
| dots on uninhabited country, but 


to Wally Dowling those dots mean 
a trail that is as familiar to him 
as his beat is to a London police¬ 
man. 

Many of the dots indicate water, 
a place to stop for the night, a safe 
corral for the cattle. Canning 
built 52 wells equipped with a 
bucket and a trough, none of them 
deeper than 70 feet. There is 


HOW DEEP IS THE 
OCEAN? 

The greatest depth of water in 
the Southern Hemisphere is in the 
Tonga Trench, just off the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific. 

So Dr. Rhodes Fairbrjdge, 
lecturer in geology at the Univer¬ 
sity of Western Australia, told 
Australian radio listeners recently. 

According to his preliminary 
calculations, the ocean there is 
about 34,000 feet deep—a great 
chasm in the Earjh's crust deep 
enough to take the whole of 
Mount Everest and the Himalayas, 
and then leave a mile of water 
above them. 

Dr. Fairbridge also says that the 
face of the Moon is better known 
to scientists than is the bed of the 
Earth’s deep oceans. 


plenty of cool, clear water on the 
cattle route. 

In his pack saddle Wally 
Dowling carries all he needs for 
the long trip—flour, sugar, “iron¬ 
clads ” of meat, jam, cheese, 
tobacco, and fifty packets of tea, 
one for each stop at a well. 

Wally has to be self-supporting, 
ready to shoot a wild cat for the 
evening meal, or to cook the hind 
leg of a kangaroo which, he says, 
is best done in a wet bag under¬ 
neath white-hot ashes so that it is 
cooked very slowly. , 

It is a lonely life. Even in 
Wiluna, at the end of his long 
trek, Wally Dowling is more than 
700 miles from the bright lights 
and the shops of Perth. 

But he prefers the starry nights, 
curled up in his blanket with his 
gun strapped to his wrist in case 
of trouble, and his ear cocked in 
case of a stampede among the 
cattle. 

His chief concern is for them. 
He must deliver them as fresh as 
he can without signs of exhaustion 
from the 1000-mile trekf 

Next month he will turn north¬ 
wards again on horseback, ready 
to take another 500 head along 
the route he loves. 


The Children's Newspaper, May 23, 1953 

MORAVIAN SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 

Two hundred years ago—in May 
1753—a party of schoolboys and 
their masters walked and rode by 
horse and cart from Lightcliffe, 
near Halifax, to Fulneck, near 
Leeds. They were members of a 
Moravian school which was mov¬ 
ing to a fresh site. 

Thirty masters and boys of the 
Fulneck School . celebrated the 
bicentenary by travelling in similar 
fashion from .Tong to Fuhreck 
with a haycart pulled by two farm- 
horses. They wore the old-time 
dress—the masters in black coats 
and knee breeches, with wigs on 
their heads, and the boys with 
brown jerkins and buckled shoes. 

The 1753 caravan was welcomed 
with trumpets; the 1953 procession 
was greeted by trombone players 
in silver suits and wearing brown 
wigs. All took part in a religious 
service on their arrival. 

There are now about 160 boys 
in the school, but only a few are 
members of the Moravian sect, a 
Protestant brotherhood founded in 
Prague about 1450 -by followers of 
John Huss, and much persecuted in 
its first three centuries. 


INSURING FOR THE 
CORONATION 

The famous house of Lloyd’s as 
well as the other insurance com¬ 
panies will pay out large sums if 
it rains on Coronation Day. 

Caterers throughout the country, 
for instance, who are laying in 
great quantities of food and drink 
for the day, have insured against 
the possibility of bad weather and 
a consequent heavy loss. 

Then there are the hundreds of 
organisations and local authorities 
who have arranged for firework 
displays. If Coronation Day 
proved to be wet they would be 
left with stores of fireworks on 
their hands. 

Generally, the terms of the 
policies are that one-tenth of an 
inch of rain must fall in the in¬ 
sured area within a stated period 
of hours before the insurance 
claim will be met. 


WITH MACKENZIE IN THE FAR WEST-^pictiue-story of a 



Mackenzie achieved the purpose of his daring 
voyage when he and liis men reached an inlet of 
the Pacific near King Island. But the Indians here 
were insolent. They said that white men had 
come up the coast in a ship, and had fired at them. 
Mackenzie could well understand why ; for these 
natives, with threatening arrogance, examined 
everything in his canoe, even taking off his hat, 
and seizing his musket. 


The leader of the Indians evidently had a 
grudge against white men, and did not 
respond to Mackenzie’s friendly gestures. 
With difficulty the explorers got back their 
belongings and, not liking the natives’ 
attitude, made their camp on top of a large 
rock, where they could defend themselves. 
Mackenzie painted an inscription on the 
rock in a mixture of grease and vermilion. 


This was the turning point of Mackenzie’s 
expedition, and they started on the long 
voyage home. Up the river their guide, afraid 
of the hostile Indians here, ran away. Macken¬ 
zie followed him alone and was attacked by 
Indians led by the man who had been insolent 
to him. One native sneaked up behind him 
and grasped his arms. But for the arrival of 
the rest of his party he would have been killed. 


thrilling journey (8) 



Mackenzie’s frightened followers now wanted 
to try to walk across the Rockies. He said it 
was a mad idea, and that he would not abandon 
one of his Indians who was lying sick in the 
canoe. He persuaded them to trust him, and 
while some of them walked along the hank, 
he and others hauled the canoe up the swiftly- 
running stream by pulling on branches of trees. 

Suddenly two canoes came towards them. 


Can Mackenzie and his men escape the hostile coastal Indians ? See nest week’s instalment 
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Continuing 




I TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a secret scientific project. We 
meet a Norwegian hoy, Hans, and 
his sister, Greta. We run into 
trouble with a man named 
Malcolm Murdoch, and then we 
are attacked by two gunmen. We 
go to look for Uncle George and 
his friend Bengt Olsen in some 
disused mine workings, and receive 
an SOS signal. Before ire can 
find the signaller, the gunmen 
appear in Hans's red speedboat. 

10. Gun battle 

TJans was right. It was his boat 
entering the underground 
harbour of Okka. Fred peeped 
round the side of the rock and 
recognised the gunmen. 

Did they suspect our presence? 
Either they did or they were carry¬ 
ing out a routine check. They 
were using the searchlight 
methodically. We shrank back, 
huddling even closer together 
when the beam suddenly fell upon 
the rock that was hiding us. 

“If they.should come this way," 
Fred whispered, "we ought to 
scatter . . 

Rut the boat did not change 
course, and the beam moved 
slowly on. We had another bad 
moment when it hovered over the 
cavern where we had hidden the 
blue boat. Then, to our relief, it 
went on again. Their engines, 
which had been idling all the while 
they were probing with the light, 
accelerated again. 

Observation 

Fred nudged me. It was my 
turn to take a look. They were 
taking the boat round in a circle 
in the pool, bringing her in along¬ 
side the jetty beneath the 
terraces. There they cut their 
engines. 

"That rules out the possibility 
of our having fallen into a trap,” 
Fred whispered. “If they knew 
\ve were here they wouldn't dis¬ 
embark like that.” 

"But it means that if it were 
Uncle George sending an SOS, 
we're too late, Fred.” 

That was depressingly true. 
Meanwhile, they were in full day¬ 
light and we were in darkness, so 
that we were able to see without 
being seen. From the very 
moment they tied up the boat, it 
was evident that they knew their 
way about. Though they acted 
cautiously, they seemed to be quite 
confident. 

We were not close enough to 
hear what they said, but when they 
had finished with the boat they 
laughed together, stretched, and lit 
cigarettes before turning towards 
the terraces. One of them, wearing 
a monocle, smoked.with a cigarette 
holder. 

Hans ground his teeth. “To 
think of somebody else using my 
boat like that!” 

"Never mind, Hans, perhaps 
we’ll have a shot at getting it back. 
Wouldn’t it be marvellous if wc 
escaped from here with both 
boats! ” 

“And leave that wretched sig¬ 
naller who sent us the SO S?” 


by John Pudney 

“I think we’ve lost him already.” 

“Wait and see. They're going 
his way . . 

They were indeed climbing the 
ramps up onto the terraces, smok¬ 
ing as they went. The glint of a 
patch of sunlight on metal showed 
that they were not going unarmed. 
They disappeared from our view a 
couple of times, but always came 
out again upon a higher level. 
Then they vanished altogether, 
and there was a long pause. 

“We’re going to muff everything 
if we lose sight of them as well as 
losing our signaller,” Fred said. 
“Hadn’t we better take a risk and 
get in closer?” 

That seemed to be the best thing 
to do. They were unlikely to 
swing their light round again, and 
there were plenty of dark patches 
much nearer the jetty where we 
could get a better view of that 
part of the terrace where they had 
disappeared. 

“And if they suddenly come 
back, we’d better just go down on 
our faces and lie doggo,” Fred 
said. 

We all agreed, and advanced 
across the flat rocks. Keeping 
well together, we went round a 
narrow bay and came out on a 
rocky promontory which jutted out, 
with an end like a lighthouse, into 
the main pool of the harbour. 
Only when we reached the end of 
this could we climb into a posi¬ 
tion to see the terraces. Our gun¬ 
men were there on an upper 
platform. They were supporting 
between them the figure of another 
man—and lie was wearing overalls. 

A horrible chill crept over ail of 
us. The figure in the overalls was 
too far away to recognise, and in 
any case the head was turned away 
from us. Could it be Uncle 
George or Bengt Olsen? Hadn't 
we already guessed that they must 
have changed into overalls? If so, 
what were we going to do? 

That we ought to do something 
there was no doubt at all, for the 
two gunmen were urging their 
victim towards the brink of the 
platform, where there was a sheer 
drop onto the jagged rocks below. 


yoUNC 

Quiz 



1 What is an epilogue? 

2 Who was the Lady of the 
Lamp? 

3 Tranquil means peaceful, 
peculiar, or persistent? 

4 Who is the Chancellor of 
Austria? 

5 Which country has yet to 
beat England in a Test 
cricket match? 

6 Wallabies are found in 
Africa, Australasia, or Asia? 

7 What is the Woolsack? 

8 Who wrote The Compleat 
Angler? 

Answers on page 12 


“They're threatening to throw 
him off,” Greta gasped. 

“He’s too tail for Uncle 
George,” I said. 

“He’s too short for Bengt 
Olsen,” said Hans. 

We both hoped we were right. 

“Then I suppose it's poor old 
Murdoch?” whispered Fred. 

“Whoever it is, we can't just 
stand by and watch them throw 
him over the ledge,” said Greta. 
“Hadn't we better all shout, or 
something . . 

“You mean give ourselves 
away?” said Fred. “It might 
work, but then it might have just 
the opposite effect . . 

“I agree,” said Hans. “They’d 
probably throw him over and then 
turn their guns on us.”. 

This difficulty was solved for us 
suddenly hy the victim himself. 
There was uproar on the platform. 
First one of the gunmen tottered 
and fell. Then the other one 
stumbled away from the man in 
overalls, who had snatched a gun. 

Escape 

Shots rang out. A bullet whined 
uncomfortably close to our faces, 
making us all duck. Other bullets 
spattered across the jetty and into 
the water. Nevertheless we almost 
cheered when we saw what was 
happening. It was like the break¬ 
away of the hero in a him seen at 
long range—even if the bullets 
seemed uncomfortably close. It 
did not matter even whether the 
man in overalls were in fact Mur¬ 
doch. Anyone who dealt with the 
gunmen as he did was on our side. 

We dared not move, though, 
while that running battle was 
raging and bullets were flying in 
all directions. One of the gunmen 
was on his feet again. But the 
man in overalls was already slip¬ 
ping down from one terrace to 
another, shooting as he went. Was 
he going to make for Hans’s boat? 
It looked like it, and our hearts 
stood still. 

Dashing from cover to cover, 
always firing back, so that his 
assailant was forced to keep under 
cover too, he made his way down 
to the jetty. 

“He’s going to make a dash for 
the boat! I hope he makes it!” 

“I hope they've left the ignition 
key there.” 

“Won’t they sink him?” 

“He’s going to take the risk. If 
he fires back he may be all right.” 

“Who do you think that fellow 
is? It could be Murdoch without 
his beard.” 

“Wrong colour hair . ...” 

“He's going to make a dash for 
it now . . . No, he isn't. He's 
changed his mind.” 

On the jetty he seemed to waver, 
Had he been hit? No. the next 
moment he was darting back 
toward the inner recesses of the 
workings. 

The second gunman had picked 
himself up and joined the pursuit. 
They thought, of course, that the 
man in overalls was making for 
the boat, and for a short time his 
change of plan foxed them. 

Continued on pane 10 


YOU'LL LOVE PAINT1MG 
V/ITH THESE 





Here are firm, springy brushes 
that keep a good point and 
don’t lose their hair. A plea¬ 
sure to use—they last longei 
too ! They are made by 
Winsor & Newton who make 
brushes for famous artists all 
over the world. 

Winsor & Newton’s Sesies 36 
Brushes are available from your 
local Art Shop or Stationer at 
reasonable prices from 6d. up¬ 
wards according to size. Look 
for the name on the handle. 




Laurel U Hardy, “Way Out fiATTPBY M0DFI 
west.” Mystery ot Ply. JtAvTn, ic¬ 
ing Saucers. Lasli La Hue READY TO USE 
in “Outlaw Country.” 

Adventures of Charlie 
Chaplin. Jlopalong Cassidy 
in “Sunset Trail.” Ani¬ 
mal Antics. Cinderella. 

•Tolm Wayne in “New 
Frontier,” etc. />. a, />. 2/6. 

Send Cash or Postal Order or C.O.D. II - extra. 
FOWDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street, LUTON, Beds. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Where’s Hie treasure? 

Luckily we don’t have to go out and 
search for our treasure. In fact we’re 
enormously grateful to all of you who 
save up and help us at the n.s.p.c.c. to 
help the children who aren’t properly 
cared for. Are you a member of the 
League of Pity (the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Branch of the n.s.p.c.c.)? It really is 
worth joining—every penny you save 
is helping another boy or girl. 

HOWTO JOIN: Save up 2/6 and send it with 
•the form below, which you should cut out 
and fill in. The League then sends you your 
Blue Bird Membership Badge and, on loan, 
a Blue Egg in which to put your League 
Savings. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 

To the LEAGUE OP MTS’, VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER 

square, TVC2, PIcjss enrol me as a Mew her. 1 endos: 
P.O.for 2 , 6 . 


NAME.. 

ADDRESS.. 



W herever you go, alone or with yc 
friends, take a Hohner—the harmonj 
of the stars. For every sort 
music from the latest popular hit 
the classics, play a Hohner. Easy 
learn with the free 5-minutc tut 
:aflet. Get one—and a Hohner 
from your dealer todc 


It’s fun to own a 

HOHNER 

HARMONICAS & ACCORDIONS 
The world’s best—played by the stars 
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MOSCOW STAMP 

F'RfrF'f'^ f' s gigantic 
RUSSIAN stamp a 
ABSOLUTELY FREE . to you. l 
for 800th Anniversary 
or Moscow, an<i dated I f47— 
1947. It shows a modern d 
Russian street scene with cars " 
and shops in Gorki Street, 
Moscow. — 

Just write for Moscow Stamp 
Free and ask to se* a Selection 
of* Windsor Stamps On 
Approval. 

Enclose 2VJ. si amp for posting I 
to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX, i 



THE FIRST 

QUEEN 

ONSTAMPS! 


Coronation i5tamp0 

to be issued in JUNE, 19.53 

Complete Crown Colonial Set of 62 ... 14/3 
• and 

Complotcset from the other Countries (44) 35/6 
or 

The above two sets (total 106 stamps) for 49/6 
Cash with order. Postage extra (inland 3d., 

Foreign 4d., Registration 6d. in addition to 
tho postage). 

These prices are for the unused stamps 
announced up to time of going to press, ancl 
aro subject to our receiving supplies. If any 
values should be altered or not issued a 
corresponding alteration will be made to the 
price. 

When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C.N.), South Hackney, London, 

E.9. England. . Established 1S80. 

THE Six BRITISH MONARCHS 
PACKET. STAMPS FROM QUEEN 
VICTORIA TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 

This wonderful gift contains not only this. 

—Si SCARCE OLD VICTORIAN STAMP from the 
‘I Australian STATE OF QUEENSLAND - ; but also 
a a rare VICTORIAN STAMP from the STATE 
J, OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA; a fine old KING 
if* EDWARD VII issue; a large KING GEORGE V 
n; Jubilee; one of the few stamps issued during tho 
i short reign of KING EDWARD VIII, now Duke 
\ of Windsor ; a large KING GEORGE VI pictorial 
i showing coastal scene ; one of the first stamps 
> issued of our present Queen, Her Majesty 
Queen ELIZABETH II; a CORONATION STAMP, 
and other interesting and obsolete rarities. 

Victory stamps, etc. 

ALL THESE ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE — just ask to see our famous pictorial 
discount Approvals and enclose 2W. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP COMPANY 




Famous Id. Red and 
other stamps of 
Queen Victoria’s 
reign FREE in novel POCKET 

wallet. Also watermark 
DETECTOR and PERFORATION 
GAUGE, to all sending 3d. stamp 
requesting our famous all-world pic¬ 
torial Approvals. Lots of other free 
gifts to choose from too! 

List of albums and all accessories sent 
FREE 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. C N) 

81 Thistledene, Cast Molcsey, Surrey 


FREE 






(N 16) BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 






NEW STAMP - BRUNEI 


SAN MARINO GIANTS 

To obtain these magnificent ami beauti¬ 
fully coloured stamps for your album 
send .'hi. postage for a selection of our 
WORLD FAMOUS APPROVALS. 


AVOV.STAMPS 

(Dept. 158) 

Lo wes toll 


ADDRESS. 


TROPICAL FLOWERS 
FOR YOUR THEMATIC 
COLLECTION 

Yet another stupendous FREE GIFT of 
beautifully coloured pictorial stamps 
from RUANDA-URUNDI can be 
yours today f Just send 3d, postage and 
request our cheap discount Approvals 
and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.) 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 


Send 2)d. postage. 
C.O.U. extra. 

50 CHINA 1/3; 50 JAP¬ 
AN 1/3; 50 RUSSIA 2 3: 
25 EGYPT 1/3; 25 PER¬ 
SIA 1'6; 100 F. Cols. 2/9; 
200 F. Cols. 6/6; 100 B. 
Cols. 2/-; 200 B. Cols. 
4 6; 500 B. Cols. 20/-; 
500 All cliff. 5/-; 1000 All 
diff. 10/-; 2000 All diff. 
25/- ; 25 Vatican 3/-. 

— G. P. KEEF — 

lA'ILLINGDON — EASTBOURNE 


FREE! ROYAL VISIT SET also N.Z. PRINCI 

|CHARLES AND Q.E.Ii. 

(As illustrated) Free to collectors asking 
to see our famous ‘Quality* Approvals. 

Send 3u. for our Postage. If you wish 
you may join “THE CODE STAMP [ 

CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, [ J$pS&- 
Membership Card, Clifts and Approvals' : 

Monthly. Special Coronation Offer. 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP. Dept. 35, CANTERBURY 1 . KENT. 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN93), «Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
interest YOU! PROMPT ancl INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember—we send POST 
TREE! 

BENNETT (C), 

Darrel Road. RETFORD. Notts. 


I FKErc 


SPORTS 

l 

fijiDNFY Bkown. Middlesex open¬ 
ing batsman, is hoping for sun¬ 
shine next weekend, for lie takes 
a well-earned benefit when Sussex 
provide the opposition at Lord’s. 
Brown has been a star of the 
Middlesex side'since 1938, and has 
scored over 12.500 runs for the 
County. 

JJor.ru Bannister, 24-year-old 
medical student, has set up a 
new British all-comers record for 
the mile of 4 minutes 3.6 seconds. 
Ail Britain is now hoping (hat he 
will become the first man in the 
world ever to run ihe mile in four 
minulcs. 



Pamela Seaborne, 17-year-ohl 
Olympic hurdler, training with 
her 10-year-old sister Gwendoline, 
sprint eli.'iinpinn of West Jfatn 
Schools, on the traek at Victoria 
Bark ia Last London. 

Joi; Ml Kcr.R, the man who led 
Arsenal to a new record in 
winning the Football League 
Championship for the seventh 
time, will not play again. After 
winning every honour the game 
has to offer, he has decided to 
retire. 

A MONli fiie young footballers who 
will be playing as professionals' 
next season for Chelsea is 18-year- 
old Terry Cockroft, son of the 
former West Ham and Sheffield- 
player. 


SHORTS 

JJobby Wilson, 17-year-old 
schoolboy of Christ’s College, 
Finchley, has become the youngest 
tennis player ever chosen to repre¬ 
sent Britain in the Davis Cup. 

A 14-yfar-old crickeler who is 
already being spoken of as a 
future England player is Stanley 
llsley of Acton, London. Stanley, 
who is a left-arm slow bowler, 
leaves school in July and joins the 
ground staff at Lord’s. 

()sram Kamrur, a Turkish com¬ 
petitor in the world Greco- 
Roman wrestling championships, 
shaved off ail his hair in an 
attempt to get down to the weight 
in his division. But his close shave 
failed. 

ffhir. Nawab of Pataudi played 
cricket for Worcestershire 
and England, and his 13-year-old 
son, Mansur Ali Khan, is being 
coached in this country by Frank 
Woolley, the old Kent and 
England batsman. The Nawab’s 
nephew, Shaharyar Md. Khan, is 
also playing in this country, and is 
making a reputation in club 
cricket. 

]\Iore than 30 runners will take 
part in a 24-mile marathon 
race from Beverley to Bridlington 
on Coronation Day. ; 

Jim Levvthwaite, 15, of Carlisle, 
is a good dancer as well as a 
good footballer. When he left the 
Ash Lea Boys’ County Secondary 
School at Easter, Jim was captain 
of the school Soccer team, captain 
of the Carlisle Schoolboys’ team, 
and a regular player for the Cum¬ 
berland County Schools team. 
And at the Carlisle and District 
Musical Festival not long ago Jim 
led Ihe Ash Lea boys’ team of 
sword dancers. Incidentally, Jim 
was a ball boy—as a Cumber¬ 
land representative—at the F.A. 
Amateur Cup Final at Wembley. 

Q-forcf. Robb, 26-year-old school¬ 
master, and outside-left for 
Finchley and England, has been 
voted last season’s outstanding 
amateur footballer. 


TUESDA Y ADVENTURE 


Linltnuri] from page 9 

There was even less reason now 
for us to show’ourselves. The man 
who had warned us to hide our 
boat was obviously the one who 
was being pursued. He knew of 
our presence in Okka Harbour; 
ilie gunmen did not. Was it 
possible that he had changed his 
mind deliberately because he knew 
we were there, somewhere? 

At long last the gunmen saw 
that they were making a mistake 
in trying to intercept the boat, and 
the pursuit turned away from us. 
In ihe distance, from the direction 
that we supposed to be that of the 
workings, came a sound of some 
strange engine being started up. 
Two ragged bursts of gunfire 
followed it. After that came a 
sound like an underground train. 
It began to fade almost at once. 
Hut while we could still hear it in 
the distance, another machine was 
started. 

“It sounds as if they've got 
mechanised trucks down here," 
said Hans “If you ask me, the 


first motor we heard must have 
been the chap in overalls getting 
away, and this other one we, can 
hear now must be the others 
chasing him.” 

“It sort of clears the decks, 
doesn't it?” said Fred with a sigh. 

“I’m sorry for our friend, the 
signaller,” I said, “but so long as 
both the gunmen have gone, it 
gives us a bit of a chance, doesn’t 
it?” 

“There’s not much we can do 
for,him, but if we act quickly I’ll 
get my boat back for a start,” said 
Hans with a chuckle. 

We scrambled out of our 
cramped hiding-place and felt all 
the better for being on the move. 

“Watch how you go,” called 
Jfans, taking my torch and play¬ 
ing a light over the dark crannies 
as wc made our way round the 
harbour. “Remember that one 
of them may have stayed behind, 
and lie'll be in a pretty nasty 
temper.” 

To be continued , 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 23, 1953 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


25 Algeria 

1/- 

25 Iraq 

1 b 

50 Argentine 

1/4 

25 Jamaica 

2/- 

50 Australia 

2 /- 

100 Japan 

1/6 

100 Austria 

1/6 

50 Jugoslavia 

1/3 

100 Belgium 

■ 1/3 

25 Malta 

2/6 

50 Bohemia 

1/- 

25 Newfoundland 3/G 

25 Ceylon 

1/8 

25 Pakistan 

1/3 

100 China 

1/3 

25 Philippines 

1/6 

100 Denmark 

2/- 

100 Russia 

3/9 

25 Ecuador 

1 /• 

100 Switzerland 

2/6 

100 Hungary 

1/3 

10 Siam 

8d. 

50 India 

1/- 

10 Zanzibar 

1/9 


POSTAGE 2\<1. EXTRA. 

Complete Mint Coronation Collections : 

Crown Colonies (62 values) 13/10; Dominions 
(40 values excl. G.B.) 32/-. POSTAGE 3d. 
EXTRA, plus Gd. Registration if required. 
My complete lists of packets, sets, new 
issues, etc., are sent free on request. 

H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 

_(Callers Welcomed). 

DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free! Simply send 2&d. and ask 
to see Approvals. ** 

A. E. RUDGE. 


F 

AUSTRALIA 

F 

It 

New 3^d. Seoul Jamboree 

i; 

r 

E 

stamp mint—FREE to all ask- 

ing for my Discount Approvals 

L 

E 

and enclosing 3d. postage. 

Si 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (4/CIY) 
97 Heath Lane, IPSWICH.' 


1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFLUENT. .TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

500, 3250. 1/6; aoo, 9cl. 
HIUTISIt COLS.: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300, 
S/G. TltlAXCUILAltH : 10, 1/6; 25, 4,6; 
50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES : 15, 1/3; 
25, 2/3; 50. 5/6. FLAGS : 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
MAI'S: 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9. SHU’S: 10, 1/-; 
25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 25; 1/6. I’OSTAUU 
2Sd. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Cntalocuo of stamp bargains 
on request. 

0. TATLOW & SONS. Eckington, Sheffield 


mm 

GIFTS 


-Jr This Month 

10 DIFFERENT 

uvrnv LARGE Russia 

jj j Jjfl, I 3d,formyfamous Approvals 

MONTH! Woodland, STATION HD., 

:- ^^r,- N?3S2rg|)Kl:llAMrTON, D EVON. 

CHOOSE YOUR' OWN GIFT 

Applicants for my Approval booklets enclosing 
2\d. postage will receive absolutely free. 
50 all different including pictorials or Mint 
specimens of S. Rhodesia Royal Visit issue 
or you can select any stamps from tho 
booklets value l/-. 

R, HYDE 

Five Acres, Trapps Lane, Chesham, Bucks. 

- A.A-A.AA A A.AAAA A. A 

BARGAIN PACKETS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 

Only 6d. each. 100 World; 50 British 
Cols.; 25 Australia; 25 Austria; 25 Belgium; 
20 Canada; 15 Chile; 15 China; 25 Czecho¬ 
slovakia; 25 Denmark; 25 Finland; 25 France; 
25 Hungary; 12 Japan; 20 India; 20 Italy; 
25 Holland; 20 Norway; 10 Persia; 10 Siam; 
20 South America; 25 Spain; 25 Sweden; 
20 Switzerland; 20 U.S.A. Postage 2id. 

extra. Send for Pull Lists. 

T. F. Holland, Station Rd., Sibscy, Boston, Lines. 



FREE 

A Superb Packet of 
Picterial Stamps FREE. 
Request Discount Ap¬ 
provals and enclose 
21 d. postage. 

G. B. HARRIOTT (30) 

17 Dipton Avenue, 
Newcastle - on - Tyne, 4 




BUTTERFLY STAMPS! 

This wonderful set of throe stamps show'* ? 
iiig Butterflies in their natural colours 3 
will be sent FRe£ to all requesting our § 
Approvals, British Colonials or Foreign, § 
and enclosing a 3d. stamp for postage.' (J 

—•LINDSEY STAMPS (10).-A 

85 LEGSBY AVENUE, GRIMSBY. 

A ppro yals to any where, in the Sterling area. 

Say* to all 
Cricket Fan* Enjoy 
‘he Thrills of County 1 
Test Match Cricket on your 
own Table at Home with Exciting 

nSUICRIKIT 

Unique Bowling, Batting and 
Running Methods. Marked Out 
Pitch, etc. Action Photos 
of Fred Trueman available 
-hit- Postage 


4 0/4 -/-"-rotcag. 

10/1 If Ordered 
1 Direct 


VVL.KEEUHGC 
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^Coronation Corner 


Bang goes £25 

O O 

The cost of Dundee’s 2t-gun 
salute on Coronation Day. will 
be £25. 

Malcolm Saville, well-known 
author of children's books, and of 
the C N serial The Buckinghams 
of Ravenswyke, h'as been asked by- 
the Dean of Liverpool to contri¬ 
bute a message to a souvenir book¬ 
let to be given to every boy and 
girl who visits Liverpool Cathe¬ 
dral in Coronation Year. He will 
also speak at two Coronation 
children’s services in the cathedral 
on June 3 and 4. 

Crown for them all 

Every man, woman, ■ and boy 
joining the Regular Army during 
June will receive one of the new 
crown pieces as part of the first 
day’s pay and allowances. 



There are four V.C.s and four 
G.C.s in Australia’s Coronation 
contingent of 240. 


In the picture 
above is teen 
the robe worn 
by a peeress; 
on the right 
is a page in 
Coronation 
dress. Peers 
and peeresses 
are entitled to 
\ w ear coronets, 
which they 
put on imme¬ 
diately after 
the Queen is 
crowned. 
Certain peers 
have duties 
to perform, 
so each is ac¬ 
companied by 
a page, who 
carries the 
peer’s coronet 
until the 
Crownin g 
ceremony. 


Boomerang for tlic Queen 

A 50-year-old Australian Abor¬ 
igine, Charlie Williams, has 
carved his finest boomerang as a 
present for the Queen, and has 
also painted her portrait on it. 
Charlie, who is employed by the 
Victoria police as a tracker, has 
spent all his spare time for 
nearly six months in fashioning the 
boomerang. 

Schools in the West Riding arc 
holding exhibitions of souvenirs of 
different Royal occasions. The 
families of pupils have been asked 
to loan medals, mugs, and similar 
articles to build up a complete 
range of such souvenirs—from 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee to the 
Coronation of George VI. 


The Israeli Ambassador in 
London is to present a blue velvet 
gold-embroidered gown to the 
Queen. It was made for her as a 
Coronation gift by the pupils of 
the Tel Aviv Dressmaking College. 

Sea Cadets to the fore 

A special space has been 
reserved outside Buckingham 
Palace for 400 Sea Cadets on 
June 2. Nearly 800 officers and 
Sea Cadets will be on board war¬ 
ships at the Spithead naval review. 

The official silver Coronation 
Medal will be awarded to selected 
persons throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. Some 90,000 medals were 
struck at the coronation • of King 
George the Sixth in 1937. 

Queen Salote of Tonga in the 
Pacific will wear Tongan national 
dress at the Coronation in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Young poster designer 

Barbara Galderwood of Dairy 
High School in Ayrshire has won 
the National Savings Coronation 
Poster Contest for Scotland. Her 
prize is a trip to London and a 
seat to see the procession. 

From May 21 until the end of 
the year, Belfast Savings Bank is 
depositing five shillings in the 
name of each child born in the 
areas it serves. 

There has been a big demand 
for soap and egg boxes and old 
pram wheels in South Shields, 
where Scouts are to hold a Soap¬ 
box Derby in Coronation week 

Her first coronet 

Sixtcen-year-old Princess Alex¬ 
andra, daughter of the Duchess of 
Kent, will wear her first coronet at 
the Coronation. It is surmounted 
by trefoils and crosses. 

A torchlight procession of about 
200 men, women, and children will 
form the letters fe R on a hillside at 
Hathcrsage, Derbyshire, on the 
night of June 2. At 11 p.m. 
rockets will be fired as the signal 
for lighting 100 beacons in Derby¬ 
shire and the borders of surround¬ 
ing counties. 

The first film biography of the 
Duke of Edinburgh will be 
shown in cinemas not long after 
Coronation Day. The film, last¬ 
ing about 30 minutes, contains 
many pictures never previously 
seen by the public. The com¬ 
mentary is by Jack Hawkins. 

FJeraldic emblems of the eight 
self-governing countries of the 
Commonwealth will adorn the 
Coronation stand in Parliament 
Square.- Each of the emblems is 
16 feet square. The work has been 
supervised by Mr. Kenneth Rown- 
tree, of the Royal College of Art. 

Lovely party 

. Children of a housing estate of 
about 1000 residents in London's 
East End borough of Shoreditch 
are expected to cat 1000 ice¬ 
creams, 1 j- cwt. of sweets, and 
drink 1200 bottles of soft drinks at 
their Coronation party. 

Prisoners-of-war back from 
Korea will have free scats on the 
procession route. 



This equestrian sculpture of the 
Queen is one of the decorations 
to be seen in London’s Oxford 
Street. Weighing four tons, it is 
I t feet high and rcprcsenls the 
Queen as Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

Coronation dolls 

English queens will he repre¬ 
sented in Lilian Lunn’s collection 
of 170 hand-made dolls which will 
be on view in the Royal Festival 
Hall. The most elaborate of Mrs. 
Lunn’s dolls contain 60,000 
stitches. 

At the London Museum in 
Kensington Palace there.is to be a 
special exhibition illustrating past 
coronations. The coslumes on 
view will include uniforms worn 
by Privy Councillors and Gcntle- 
men-at-Arms at the crowning of 
King George IV. 


STAMP NEWS 

r J 1 nn 100th anniversary of the first 
Van Dieman’s Land stamp 
falls this year, and Australia is to 
issue a stamp in commemoration. 
It will depict the 4d. value of 1853, 
bearing a portrait of Queen 
Victoria. 

A. set of ten stamps issued in 
Hungary shows animals of the 
forest, and a set of ten from 
Macao depicts flowers of the 
countryside. 

Among famous people honoured 
by new stamps arc Justus von 
Liebig (German chemist horn, 150 
years ago), Arcangelo Corelli 
(Italian violinist and composer, 
born in 1653), and Juan Donoso 
Cortes (Spanish politician who 
died in 1853). 

A strip of seven penny blacks 
bearing the rare V and R 
lettered top corners was sold for 
£400 at a London auction. The 
stamps were intended for official 
use, and only a few ever reached 
the public. 


WRIST-WATCHES FOR 
C N READERS 

Congratulations to the following 
six readers who were each awarded 
a wrist-watch for their entries in 
CN Competition No. 25: 

GILLIAN COCKING, Nor¬ 
wich; JILL GADSBY, Leicester; 
CEDRIC QUAYLE, Bcwdley; 
COLIN SOPER, Plymouth; 
BERYL WALKDEN, Lcvland; 
MICHAEL WOOLDRIDGE, 
Haywards Heath. 

The seven objects in the draw¬ 
ing were : mule, clectric-light bulb, 
telephone, moth, glove, iron, flying- 
boat. 


ssii 

boys and girls 
SWISS WATCHES 
REDUCED TO ONLYngfe/gfe 

BOYS’Model No. 121B. RELI- 
ABLE TIMEKEEPER—SWISS US# If 

MADE. Strong stainless chrom- posT ,, EXTRA 
ium case on real leather strap 
(on stainless metal bracelet 7/6 extra), unbreakable 
glass, luminous dial and hands, large 
sweep second hand—cash price 38/6 only. ’****qy 12 m 

WITH MORGAN FAMOUS WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
GIRLS’ Model No. 122. RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER 
—SWISS MADE. Smart stainless chromium case on 
real leather strap (on stainless metal bracelet 7/6 extra), 
unbreakable glass, clear handsome dial (illustration 
slightly less than actual size)—cash price 38/6 only. 

Send to/-, cheque or V.O. 'SOW for immediate delivery. (If C-O.P. 
1 16 extra). Money refunded in full if returned to us within 7 days. 

no. 122 W. D. MORGAN «& CO. LTD. 
(DEPT. CN5), 2 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON W.C.1 





GREAT CAMPING OFFER 

RIDGE TENT 

SENT Rl. 

FOR °/“ 

. -y Brand-new de luxe Para 

_V * Tent. All colours. Coin- 

Ideal Cyclists, Campers. Length 7 ft. 
. sleeping base X 4 ft. 6 in. wide x 
3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, t£2.15.0 or 
6/- deposit and 6/- monthly. With fly-sheet, 
.-€4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 9,9 monthly. 
Both carr. 1/6. 

CQM8INFJ) Beo mu sceems bk 

luiittu AND sneer 

Guaranteed waterproof. 
Complete with tape, etc. 
Size 9 ft. by 3 ft. 
Weight 3 lb. 
18/9, post, 
etc., l/-or sent 
for 3/6 and 
1 Post. 1/-. 3/6 monthly. 


GERMAN VfSLANDER 

With Bending Bar Adjustment 
Sentfor®j^*« 

Cash Price 5 5/- 

The only light¬ 
weight German 
held binocular with 
bending bar eyo 
adjustment. Port¬ 
able, popular 
weight. Powerful 

lenses, centre focus. _ 

Pent for 5/- deposit, balance 
With saddlcr-made case. 

rleaso send for FREE illustrated LTSTS of 
other Binoculars, Tents, Watclus, Clothing, 
etc., TERMS. State LISTS required. 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept CN/15), 196-200 Coltl- 
liarbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open oil. Sot. I p.m. ncd. 




Height 6 in., width 5 in. 
' ' 6/- monthly. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/9J. 

100 different cards 2/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100. 7/-. 
16 page catalogue for 1/3, post free. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


THE ANCIENT PUZZLE 

of the 

PYRAMIDS 

A Wonderful Egyptian Mystery 
Price 9d. post Free 
BCM/TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 


SCOTTISH MADE KILTS 

in Clan Tartans. The ideal present, colourful 
and lasting. But let it be a real Kilt, made 
by experts. Send stamp, addressed cuvelupo 
giving as many details as possible. Give 
height if for a lady or gentleman and age 
and height if for children, and we shall send 
an estimate. We aro expert and experienced 
Kilt makers and guarantee a perfect production. 
For a Fovcn-ycai-old cost is around £7.0.0 
and for a trn-year-old about £8.10.0. 
Overseas readers should Air Mail us. 
J.MacDavid& Son, KiltMalters, Crcetown, Scotland 


TAKE THE ZOO HOME 
on FERRANIA, the film that 
guarantees the very best 
results from your camera at 
all times. 



Bertie 


bringing 
home 
the 

good old 
British street 
the ic hole 
family enjoys 


ALLSORTS 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, particulars, stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


Get this FREE BADGE 

which makes you a member oj 
SPRATT’S PET BIRD OWNERS’ CLUB 



Membership of this Club with fine chromium and black enamel 
Club Badge is FREE to boys and girls who wisely feed their 
budgies and canaries on Spratt’s Bird Seeds—clean, wholesome 
- and best. Save the empty packets! 
You will find details inside any of 
the following 

S PIATT’S 

MIXED BIRD SEED 
CAMARY MIXTURE 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE 
PARROT MIXTURE 

If tiny difficulty send stamped and addressed 
envelope for Leaflet P.B.C. to : 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
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CORONATION CAPERS AT THE JACKO HOUSE 


SEASIDE SYMPATHY 

Why did the Tern turn suddenly 
While flying past cliffs to the 
sea? 

It turned—being kind—for it heard 
The Sandpiper piping, poor bird! 

Button holed 

“'Waiter,” cried the diner indig¬ 
nantly, “there is a button in 
my salad.” 

“Sorry, sir. It must have come 
off when it was being dressed.” 

FAMILIAR TREES 
rjViE crab apple left to grow freely 
takes the form of a bush more 
than a tree, and its spread is 
greater than its height. In woods 
or hedgerows it usually gets cut 
back at 
some time 
or other, 
and then it 
grows about 
20 feet high 
—-very 
rarely 30 
feet. 

The rough 
brown bark 
is deeply fissured, and the trunk 
bends and twists oddly. Its 
branches, grow in an amazing 
tangle. Crab apple -wood is hard 
and white but turns brown. It 
is popular with carvers and turners, 
and cabinet-makers use it for 
inlay work. The pink-and-white 
blossoms of the crab apple are 
comparable in size and beauty with 
those found on cultivated varieties. 
The apples, however, are small 
and unpalatable, although pigs 
Will eat them with obvious enjoy¬ 
ment. 





Hanging up those great strings 
tings calls for a united effort. 


WHITSUNTIDE 

'J’ftE customs of Whitsuntide are 
•many and varied, and most 
towns and villages have their own 
forms of celebration. 

One of the most interesting is 
that associated with Wickham, in 
Gloucestershire. It was 'the 
custom for the lord of the manor 
to provide malt for the brewing of 
ale which was given away at Whit¬ 
suntide, and also to give flour for 
the making of cakes. 

Everybody who kept a cow sent 
curd; others sent pfunn, sugar, and 
flour. Each person paid a levy of 
sixpence to help to, provide enter¬ 
tainment, and every poor person 
of the parish who attended it was 
presented with a quart of ale, a 
cake, a piece of cheese, and a 
cheesecake. 

High time 

“'J’hf. cheese supply has run out,” 
said the grocer's assistant. 

“What.shall I do?” 

“Well," replied- the grocer, 
busily totting up some bills, “run 
after it and bring it back.” ■ 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Billy’s face was red 

Billy and Paul were playing 
in the garden when Daddie 
came-out carrying a small rug. 

The two boys went across to 
watch him. “What arc you 
going to do?” asked Billy. 

“Your mother wants this rug 
dyed red,” he replied. 

The boys watched him as he , 
laid out the rug, fetched a pail 
of dye, and began to brush it 
on the rug. 

Then they went off, and 
Daddie heard them arguing 
about who should be the Red 
Indian and who should be the 
cowboy. 

“I've got a cowboy outfit, so 
I should be the cowboy,” Billy 
was saying. “I'll get it.” 

And he raced up the garden 
just as Daddie stood up to 
admire the finished rug. 

But just as Billy passed him 
his foot caught on the corner of 
the rug, and he went sprawling 
—knocking over the pail! 

Fortunately there was only a 
little of the dye left—but it 
was enough to splatter all over 
Billy's face and hands. 

Paul and Daddie burst out 
laughing. “Well, there's no 
doubt now who should be the 
Red Indian,” grinned Paul. 


PLAYFUL OTTERS 
BY THE BROOK 

IJkdf.r the willows by the 
brook 

Where its waters swiftly glide. 

The steep clay bank is worn 
and smooth. 

For otters have made a slide. 

On summer nights when all is 
quiet. 

By the moonbeams’ silvery 
light. 

Sliding down to the brook 
below • 

Is the otters' chief delight. 

They dive and swim with grace¬ 
ful ease. 

Then climb the shelving banks. 

To plunge again in the waters 
cool. 

And revel in otter pranks. 


The tea party in the 
hedgerow 

'J'AKE-TEA , cried the blue tit, 
Be-quick, called his mate, 
We-ioo. asked the cole tits. 

Or is it too late? 

Chum-chum, chirped the green¬ 
finch,. 

May 1 have some tea? 

Don t-say-no, sang the song 
thrush. 

And leave some for me. 


of But it is necessary for everyone 
know; exactly what to do. 

Flower legends 

^ccoRDiNC, to legend, Adam 
undertook to give a name to • 
every flower which grew in the 
Garden of Eden. 

At the close of day, wearied by 
so great a task, he was preparing 
to retire when lie heard a timid 
voice say, “What is my name, 
Adam?” 

Looking down, he saw a liny, 
pale-blue flower almost hidden by 
the grass. “Your name shall he 
Forget-me-not,” he replied, “which 
will recall how you were nearly 
forgotten.” 

Riddle in rhyme 

YI V first, all actors hope to do; 

My next is sometimes caught 
and fried. 

My whole is cast upon the sands, 
And sometimes left there by the 
tide. ' 

Answer next week 

Missing word 

“W»«» would you like. Michael f 
—chocolate cake or currant 
cake?” asked Mother. 

“Currant cake.” 

“Currant cake what?” asked 
Mother severely. 

“Currant cake first.” 

Very merry 

W?iiat plays, but does not know 
one game. 

Yet goes on playing just the same? 

It looks as though it lias great 
fun— 

A fountain playing in the sun! 

0 CHAIN QUIZ tl 

Ipl Irr 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last tiro letters of 
the first answer being the first of 
the second, and so on. 

1. King of Troy at the time of 
the Trojan War; father of Hector, 
Paris, and Cassandra; was killed 
by Pyrrhus when the Greeks 
entered Troy. 

2. Golden vessel to hold the 
consecrated oil for anointing the 
Queen at her Coronation. 

3. Rock that pours out of 
volcanoes in liquid form; one kind 
is in familiar use as pumice-stone. 

4. Island forming part of 
British Columbia; named after an 
English navigator; also the name 
of the largest city in British 
Columbia, whose capital, however, 
is Victoria. 

Answer next week 

rJ77 fp C; TiTcifiPc pL^LTtfTL[TCTrtr>.: PlPlTJ 


Otherwise the work is hung 
of the flags. 


up instead 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
Bird of Discretion. “We've 
been to Bluebell Copse, and we 
didn't see a single jay,” said Don 
to Farmer Gray. “Usually they 
make the most awful din if one so 
much as puts a foot in the copse.” 

“Jays know when silence is 
golden,” chuckled the farmer. 
“They are probably nesting.” 

“I like jays,” said Ann. 

“They are certainly beautiful, 
with their pink waistcoats, blue 
and white wing-feathers, and 
glossy black plumage,” agreed the 
farmer. “But they are great 
robbers of other nests.” 

Persistent 

_^s the batsman came out to take 
his knock he passed the 
bowler. “Hallo,” he said, “last 
time you bowled me you knocked 
out two of my teeth.” 

.“Never mind,” came the reply, 
“this time I'll try to knock out the 
stumps.” 
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PAIR THEM OFF 

'J'hese mixtures do not seem very 
appetising, but perhaps you 
can make them more tempting by 
pairing them off in their proper 
order. 

FISH AND CREAM 
SAGE AND CRESS 
STRAWBERRIES AND CHIPS 
MUSTARD AND ONIONS 
SALT AND BACON 
BREAD AND LEMONS 
EGGS AND PEPPER 
ORANGES AND BUTTER 

Answer next week 

Sammy Simple 

“One, two, three-” said 

Sammy, counting on his 
fingers. 

“Don’t do it like that,” scolded 
his teacher, “use your head.” 

“But I’ve only got one head.” 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Speech or poem after the end of a 
play. 

2 Florence Nightingale. 

3 Peaceful. 

4 Herr Julius Raab. 

5 New Zealand. 

6 Australasia. 

7 Scat of the Lord Chancellor when 
presiding over the House of Lords. 

8 Izaak Walton. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Chain Qui* 
Luke, Kean, Andes, 
Eskimo 

Find the plants 
Broom, thyme, rose, 
ragged robin, pine, 
Canterbury hells , 
flag 





the word for Toffee 


t d * &W z7e^ct £joeeiafi±t£ ctf rJllaid^tonc 


Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
the toffees with the "Kreemy” texture. 
























































































